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Week Ending Friday, July 21, 1989 


Advance Text of Remarks Upon 
Departure for Europe 


July 9, 1989 


This morning, I depart for Europe, my 
second visit in 2 months to a continent in 
the midst of change, a time of unprecedent- 
ed opportunity for peace, prosperity, and 
freedom. I’m especially pleased to make my 
trip at this time. Just 5 days ago, we cele- 
brated the birth of our nation. Just 5 days 
from now, France will celebrate its rebirth 
as a modern nation, the 14th of July. This 
year, it’s a special celebration: the bicenten- 
nial of Bastille Day. 

Two hundred years ago, the democratic 
revolution that began here in America 
crossed the Atlantic. The gates of the Bas- 
tille opened onto a new era, the era of the 
rights of man. In Europe, as in America, an 
idea was unleashed that would change the 
face of history, an idea that is still shaping 
our world today. That idea is democracy. 

Then and now, freedom finds its allies 
everywhere. Lafayette and Rochambeau, 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski—these names are 
engraved in American history, patriots not 
only in their own countries but in America 
as well. And the Revolution of 1789 had its 
roots in the Spirit of 1776. Remember what 
James Monroe said about the French who 
fought at our side for America’s independ- 
ence: “They caught the spirit of liberty 
here and carried it home with them.” 
Today that spirit of liberty remains strong, 
and the United States remains the friend of 
any nation, any people, who love freedom 
and cherish the rights of man. 

This morning I begin a journey that will 
take me to Europe—East and West—a jour- 
ney that underscores the tremendous 
changes, challenges, and opportunities 
ahead of us. I travel first to Poland and 
Hungary, nations on the threshold of a new 
era, nations where the spirit of freedom is 
strong. In both countries, we’re witnessing 
remarkable changes, welcome develop- 
ments no one would have thought possible 


even a year ago. New voices are shaping 
the course of national affairs, and both 
countries are on the path towards economic 
rebirth and political pluralism. My visit un- 
derscores the growing importance our 
nation sees in the changing face of central 
Europe. 

I will travel from Poland and Hungary to 
France, to join leaders from the 6 major 
industrial democracies in my first economic 
summit as President. Together, we are 
working to spread the benefits of political 
freedom and economic prosperity around 
the world. The summit is a unique opportu- 
nity to assess our progress. It’s also an op- 
portunity to show that we can forge a 
common response to new challenges, such 
as the need to protect the global environ- 
ment. 

Our agenda at the economic summit will 
include both political and economic issues 
of global impact. We will review the inter- 
national economic scene, and we'll identify 
where we can improve coordination. We'll 
focus on the problem of debt in the devel- 
oping world. I expect summit leaders to 
make a firm commitment to complete the 
Uruguay round of trade negotiations by De- 
cember 1990. 

And we will discuss ways of dealing with 
a number of critical environmental issues 
that affect us all, problems including global 
warming, deforestation, and the pollution of 
the world’s oceans. We know there are no 
easy solutions. Provided we work together, 
I'm confident we can find common solu- 
tions to problems none of us can solve 
alone. 

And finally, before returning home, I will 
visit an old and honored ally: The Nether- 
lands. Our friendship with the Dutch is 
older than our own Constitution, with a 
nation whose long tradition of union and 
liberty shaped and inspired our own. Today 
our two nations are partners in commerce 
and common defense, and the common 
values that bind us have never been strong- 
er. 
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Europe is at a turning point. A continent 
cruelly divided for more than four decades 
now dreams of being whole and free. Our 
task is clear: to see that we mend old divi- 
sions, that we fulfill the decades-old dream, 
and that the new Europe emerges secure, 
prosperous, peaceful, and free. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
7:10 a.m. on the tarmac at Andrews Air 
Force Base, Camp Springs, MD. The Office 
of the Press Secretary has issued this ad- 
vance text, but a transcript of the actual 
address has not been released. 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony in 
Warsaw, Poland 


July 9, 1989 


Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
hospitable and gracious words of welcome. 
To you and to the people of Poland, friends 
and cousins of so many in my homeland, we 
extend the heartfelt best wishes of the 
American people. And here in the heart of 
Europe, the American people have a fer- 
vent wish: that Europe be whole and free. 

In my first moments as President, I told 
my countrymen that a new breeze was 
blowing across the world. And the winds of 
change have surely touched the land here, 
where so much has happened since my last 
visit. It is wonderful to be back at such an 
exciting time. History, which has so often 
conspired with geography to deny the 
Polish people their freedom, now offers up 
a new and brighter future for Poland. 

I listened carefully, sir, to your words of 
welcome, and yes, Poland has started along 
an ascending path of change—democratic 
change. And this climb is exhilarating, but 
not always easy, and will require further 
sacrifices. But, if followed, it will lead to a 
renaissance for this remarkable nation. 

These are great days for Poland. Solidari- 
ty is legal. The beginnings of a free press 
now exist. A new Parliament is in place. 
The Polish Senate has been restored 
through free and fair elections. And Poland 
is making its own history. And America, and 
the whole world, is watching. The Govern- 
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ment of Poland and you, Mr. Chairman, 
have shown wisdom and courage in taking 
the path of those roundtable accords. And 
the world is inspired by what is happening 
here. 

Mr. Chairman, we do look forward to our 
talks with you and other representatives of 
the Polish Government, with the democrat- 
ic opposition as well. While in your country, 
I want to hear the many voices of the 
people of Poland. 

And as we begin these discussions, I carry 
with me many happy memories of my first 
visit to Poland. And my thoughts turn on 
this Sunday to the memory of another 
Sunday outside Warsaw, when we attended 
morning mass at St. Margaret’s Church in 
Lomianki. The cracks of her historic walls 
were filled with flowers, and the church 
itself was filled to overflowing with your 
countrymen, their devoted faces touched by 
tears of joy. And it reminds me of other 
churches that I’ve visited since that morn- 
ing at St. Margaret’s, churches like St. Adal- 
bert’s in Philadelphia, St. Hyacinth’s in Chi- 
cago, churches built by Polish hands and 
nurtured by Polish dreams. In America and 
in Poland those dreams are as ancient and 
as fundamental as the courageous spirit of 
the Polish people. And as we meet this 
evening in Warsaw, the sun still shines on 
those churches across the sea. It’s still 
Sunday afternoon there, and America’s 
churches are filled with people in prayer. 
And as we begin these discussions—and as 
your country continues its hard journey up 
the path it has chosen—my prayers and the 
prayers of the American people remain 
with Poland, as they have throughout its 
long struggle. 

And, yes, there is a good deal of work to 
be done, and we will work together to gain 
new ground, to expand our common 
ground and U.S.-Polish ties. 

So, thank you again, sir, for this warm 
welcome. Rest well on this Sunday night. 
And long live Poland. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:25 p.m. on 
the tarmac of Okecie Airport. In his re- 
marks, the President referred to Wojciech 
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Jaruzelski, Chairman of Poland’s Council of 
State. Following his remarks, the President 
and Mrs. Bush went to the Parkowa Guest 
House. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, Chairman of the 
Council of State, in Warsaw, Poland 


July 10, 1989 


President Bush and General Jaruzelski 
talked for more than 2 hours this morning, 
from 9:45 to 12:05, and discussed a full 
range of bilateral and international issues. 
President Bush outlined the economic pro- 
gram that he will make to the Polish Parlia- 
ment this afternoon. The President also dis- 
cussed his conventional arms proposal made 
at the NATO summit. General Jaruzelski 
said the Warsaw Pact applauded the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and felt the timetable was 
achievable. General Jaruzelski spent a good 
deal of the time discussing the internal po- 
litical situation in Poland. President Bush 
reiterated the United States desire to be 
helpful in Poland’s reform efforts without 
being intrusive. 

In the plenary session, Secretary of State 
Baker and Poland’s Foreign Minister Ole- 
chowski amplified these same themes. Sec- 
retary Baker referred to the close and his- 
toric bonds between the two peoples. The 
Secretary outlined in some detail the Presi- 
dent’s economic incentives. The two Minis- 
ters discussed the full range of bilateral 
issues, including increased dialog between 
U.S. and Polish officials, technical and scien- 
tific exchanges, trade increases, environ- 
mental improvements, international fishing 
clarifications, and various economic pros- 
pects. 

President Bush felt the meeting was quite 
productive and friendly. 


Note: At their meeting at Belweder Palace, 
the President and Chairman Jaruzelski 
signed agreements rescheduling Poland’s 
debt payments. 


Toasts at a Luncheon Hosted by the 
President and Mrs. Bush in Warsaw, 
Poland 


July 10, 1989 


The President. First, my thanks to our 
host and hostess, our able Ambassador and 
his wife, for this informal, lovely luncheon. 
It’s an honor and privilege to be with you 
here today. 

Some of us met 2 years ago in Warsaw, 
and so much has changed. These are hope- 
ful times for Poland. It’s a special moment 
in Poland’s history, perhaps the most pro- 
foundly challenging period in many dec- 
ades. I told Chairman Jaruzelski this morn- 
ing that my country and the world are in- 
spired by Poland’s success at the roundtable 
and by the implementation of the roundta- 
ble’s provisions. And I hope you’ve noticed 
that today we are all sitting at round tables. 
[Laughter] 

But look, we are also aware of the many 
difficulties and the economic pressures that 
lie ahead. And your challenge is to rise 
above the mistrust, to bring the Polish 
people together for a common p 
The United States will stand with Poland; 
we will support Poland’s hopeful mission, 
unparalleled in your history. 

And so, with deep respect for you, Mr. 
Chairman, and your colleagues and for Soli- 
darity and for the roundtable process and 
for all the guests at this luncheon that made 
that process work, I would like to lift my 
glass—if I can find it—{laughter|—to the 
Nation and the people of Poland. 

Chairman Jaruzelski. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Bush, Mr. Ambassador, Mrs. Davis, let me, 
first of all, thank you very much for this 
nice hospitality and for the fact that we 
could meet in this beautiful scenery and 
have this excellent lunch. 

I have been taken by surprise by your 
President with the offer to come and speak 
to you. So, let me just share with you a few 
loose observations. But I consider as a sig- 
nificant fact that it is here at the residence 
of the U.S. Ambassador we could meet in 
such a pluralistic company. What is more, 
we were able to meet in a friendly atmos- 
phere, and I believe we have felt well to- 
gether. 
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One other personal reflection for me: I 
live perhaps 50 or 80 meters away from 
here for 16 years, and it is for the first time 
that I have come to this building and this 
residence. [Laughter] I think it is also a sign 
of time. And I and Mrs. Jaruzelski doubly 
appreciate this meeting. 

Thank you, Mr. President, for your kind 
and well-wishing words. I value very highly 
these long conversations today with you. I 
believe they allowed us to better come to 
know each other and better understand 
each other. And I have no doubt that it will 
benefit the cooperation and friendship be- 
tween our two countries and people. 

Once again, thank you very much for this 
meeting today. And I wish you all the best. 
I know that the important person in this 
company according to the protocol is the 
U.S. President. But may I be allowed to 
fracture the protocol and follow the old 
Polish tradition of offering to everybody to 
raise our glasses to the good health of Bar- 
bara Bush and all the ladies present with us 
here today. 

Mr. Geremek. Mr. President of the 
United States and Mr. Chairman, even this 
very beginning tells us of what Poland 
stands for now. A man from Solidarity, a 
member of Solidarity, I, who have been in 
this house several times in the past—even 
though I don’t live that far from it—I can 
admit and say openly that something new is 
arising, emerging, in the ties between 
Poland and the United States. 

Roughly 2 years ago, the Vice President 
of the United States and Mrs. Barbara Bush 
talked with members of Solidarity right in 
this house. And even though at that time 
we heard words of hope, I believe that 
none of us at that time expected that we 
would meet in 2 years in a situation like the 
present. Poland is still divided, but it’s possi- 
ble that what’s taking place right now is 
actually taking place, that together we have 
the representatives of Solidarity, of the op- 
position, and of the authorities. We feel that 
what’s happening now, what’s taking place, 
the political and economic reform, all of 
that, is in the interest of Poland, not just 
one particular side. And at moments like 
these, we think of the Founding Fathers of 
the United States, whose message about 
freedom has not lost any of its current sig- 
nificance. 
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First of all and above all, we seek under- 
standing for what is happening in our coun- 
try. The future of Polish reforms depends 
on Poles alone. We do not expect that they 
will be carried at somebody else’s cost or by 
others’ hands. But we believe that these re- 
forms will be understood the world over as 
serving the whole world—serving the pur- 
poses of not only Poland but also of Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary and the interests of 
es part of the world and the whole world 
itself. 

And in this house, the house of Helen and 
John Davis, who have done so much for the 
Polish cause, let me say that this is exactly 
what we expected from the President of 
the United States. The words he uttered, 
that the United States will support the re- 
forms taking place in Poland, are the words 
that we were hoping for. And for that, let 
me propose a toast to the President of the 
United States and the United States of 
America. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
1:15 p.m. on the patio of the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor’s residence. In his remarks, he referred 
to Ambassador and Mrs. John R. Davis, Jr.; 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, Chairman of Poland’s 
Council of State; and Bronislaw Geremek, 
parliamentary opposition leader and a 
senior adviser for Solidarity. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Remarks to the National Assembly in 
Warsaw, Poland 


July 10, 1989 


Chairman Jaruzelski, Marshalls Koza- 
kiewicz and Stelmachowski, Prime Minister 
Rakowski, and Senators and Delegates, on 
behalf of the people of the United States, I 
am honored to greet the newly elected rep- 
resentatives of the Polish Parliament. To be 
here with you on this occasion is proof that 
we live in extraordinary, indeed, thrilling 
times. 

The power and potential of this moment 
was first made clear to me when I saw a 
photo, a worldwide photo, flashed all 
around the world: a photo of General Jaru- 
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zelski, Senator Leader Lech Walesa, shoul- 
der to shoulder—Solidarity Leader Lech 
Walesa—shoulder to shoulder at the open- 
ing session of this Parliament, committed to 
new progress in Poland. Believe me, that 
sent a wonderful signal all around the 
world. 

Poland and the United States are bound, 
it is often said, by ties of kinship and cul- 
ture. But our peoples are linked by more 
than sentiment. The May 3d Constitution of 
1791 set Poland ahead of her peers, ahead 
of her time, in the pursuit of freedom and 
democratic ideas, just as our Constitution, 
the American Constitution of 1787, set new 
standards for protection of the rights of the 
individual. For decades, beginning with the 
Versailles Peace Conference, the United 
States has stood for Polish independence, 
freedom, prosperity. And we are proud of 
our early and longstanding commitment to 
Polish self-determination. As America’s 
President, I am here today to reaffirm that 
proud commitment. 

I understand something of the work you 
are commencing, for I began my own 
public service in the American Congress. 
Democratically chosen legislatures are 
among mankind’s greatest forums for 
debate and dialog. And while I’ve been to 
Poland before, I did not expect to return so 
soon nor to such altered circumstances in 
your country. And so, too, perhaps many of 
you didn’t expect to be here, serving in this 
or any Polish Parliament. And your achieve- 
ment has surpassed all expectation and has 
earned all our admiration. 

Our meeting today bears witness to the 
character of our age. Some 450 years ago, 
when the Polish astronomer Copernicus 
came to understand the natural order of the 
planets and had the courage to question 
accepted wisdom, the world was changed 
forever. From this year forward, as Poland 
works to reaffirm the natural order of man 
and government, so too will Poland be 
changed forever. For today the scope of 
political and economic change in Poland is 
indeed Copernican, a fundamental change 
in perspective that places the people at the 
center, a new understanding that the gov- 
erned are the true source of lasting social 
peace and economic prosperity around 
which government revolves, and exists to 
serve. 


Poland has a rich democratic heritage. 
The May 3d Constitution was a stroke of 
genius. Today, at the dawn of that docu- 
ment’s third century, you’re called upon to 
match its genius with contemporary action, 
to make a peaceful transition toward politi- 
cal and economic renewal through repre- 
sentative government that expresses the 
will of the people. 

I said a few weeks ago here in Europe 
that East and West have arrived at the end 
of one era and at the beginning of another. 
Chairman Jaruzelski recently said of Poland 
that “the life of the Nation has undergone 
deep changes; society has the full right to 
ask when a ray of sun will shine over 
Poland.” In truth, this applies not just to 
Poland but to the entirety of relations be- 
tween East and West. 

A profound cycle of turmoil and great 
change is sweeping the world from Poland 
to the Pacific. It is sometimes inspiring, as 
here in Warsaw, and sometimes it’s agoniz- 
ing, as in China today. But the magnitude 
of change we sense around the world com- 
pels us to look within ourselves and to God 
to forge a rare alloy of courage and re- 
straint. 

The future beckons with both hope and 
uncertainty. Poland and Hungary find 
themselves at a crossroads. Each has started 
down its own road to reform, without guar- 
antee of easy success. The people of these 
nations and the courage of their leaders 
command our admiration. The way is hard; 
but the moment is right, both internally 
and internationally, for Poland to walk its 
own path. On the day Solidarity was re- 
stored, I spoke of my support and admira- 
tion for the political experiment just getting 
underway in Poland. You’ve since proceed- 
ed further along that road, including hold- 
ing the remarkable elections that produced 
this Parliament. And let us consider what 
your experiment may mean not just for 
Poland but for Europe and for the entire 
world. 

The divided world of the modern age 
began here—right here, in Poland—50 
years ago this summer. Your country, and 
then nearly all of Europe, was first besieged 
and then occupied by totalitarian, despotic 
forces. A courageous Poland was our ally. 
And in that fearful time, Franklin Roosevelt 
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and Winston Churchill devised the Atlantic 
Charter, which outlined principles on which 
we hoped to build a better world, including 
freedom from want and fear, and the right 
of peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live. But as you 
know better than anyone, the world that 
we sought then was not to be. Stalinist sys- 
tems were imposed over a third of a conti- 
nent. The Cold War began. The countries 
of the West organized themselves in de- 
fense of democratic principles. And we pro- 
posed that the Marshall plan include East- 
ern Europe. But again, that was not to be. 

The Western strategy, our strategy of 
containment, was a means, but was never 
an end in itself. It was no substitute for a 
free and united Europe. And we did not 
forget the frustrated and lost hopes of 1945 
nor the promise of a better world. Neither 
did the Polish people. You have been a cru- 
cible of conflict. You’re now becoming a 
vessel for change. Poland is where the Cold 
War began, and now the people of Poland 
can help bring the division of Europe to an 
end. The time has come to move beyond 
containment to a world too long deferred, a 
better world. 

And now, at long last, two developments 
have allowed us to redeem the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter for which the United 
States and Poland fought as allies. One is 
the manifest failure of the classic Stalinist 
system; and the other is the indomitable 
will of the people, through leaders in 
Poland and Hungary, who are working to 
overcome the mistakes of the past with 
honesty, creativity and, yes, courage. The 
world watches in admiration. 

And now, in part because of what you are 
doing here, the genuine opportunity exists 
for all of us to build a Europe which many 
thought was destroyed forever in the 
1940’s. That Europe, the Europe of our 
children, will be open, whole, and free. We 
can make it so in two ways. First, a new 
East-West relationship must rest on greatly 
reduced levels of arms. I notice what Gen- 
eral Jaruzelski said on that point, and I sup- 
port him. We in the West have proposed 
dramatic reductions in conventional armed 
forces in Europe, reductions that promise to 
transform the military map of Europe and 
diminish the very threat of war. The new 
willingness in Moscow to accept this West- 
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ern framework for reductions in troops and 
tanks and aircraft and other categories of 
weapons gives us hope that the negotiations 
in Vienna will succeed. A good beginning 
has been made. Constructive proposals are 
being offered on both sides. We are deter- 
mined to push hard for an early and suc- 
cessful conclusion to these talks. Second, re- 
ductions in military forces will go further 
and be more sustainable if they take place 
in parallel with political change. Excessive 
levels of arms, we believe, are the symp- 
tom, and not the source, of political ten- 
sions. In Europe those tensions spring from 
an unnatural and cruel division. 

Poland’s decision to embrace political 
reform and Hungary’s movement in the 
same direction thus have great importance 
beyond their borders. By creating political 
structures legitimized by popular will, by 
that, your reforms can be the foundation of 
stability, security, and prosperity not just 
here but in all of Europe, now and into the 
next century. 

Mikhail Gorbachev has written: “Univer- 
sal security rests on the recognition of the 
right of every nation to choose its own path 
of social development and on the renunci- 
ation of interference in the domestic affairs 
of other states. A nation may choose either 
capitalism or socialism. This is its sovereign 
right.” In principle, I agree, but I might 
well have said that the people of a nation 
may freely choose either a free-market 
economy or socialism. That is their right. 

And so, the West works not to disrupt, 
not to interfere, not to threaten any na- 
tion’s security but to help forge closer and 
enduring ties between Poland and the rest 
of Europe. 

As a result of the roundtable accords, Po- 
land’s fate lies more than ever in Polish 
hands, and there it must ever remain. Your 
responsibility for your country’s future is 
immense. Poland’s friends, including the 
American people, want Poland to be free, 
prosperous, democratic, independent—true 
to the best tradition of your nation’s past. 
And this regime is moving forward with a 
sense of realism and courage, in a time of 
great difficulty and challenge. Lech Walesa 
and Solidarity are deeply committed to in- 
stitutions in Poland that will serve all its 
people. This Parliament, by its very exist- 
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ence, is advancing pluralism. And the 
Church has served as a source of spiritual 
guidance and unity in turbulent times. But 
above all, there are the people of Poland, 
people who are steadfastly working toward 
productive change. 

And yet, even under the best circum- 
stances, representative government has its 
own challenges. It requires patience, toler- 
ance, and give-and-take between political 
opponents. But its virtue is that it grants 
legitimacy to leaders and their policies. It 
gives governments and societies the man- 
date to make hard choices, And through 
their involvement, it gives the people a 
stake in the choices that are made. 

For over 200 years, Americans have wres- 
tled over political and economic interests, 
over individual and civil rights, and the role 
of a loyal opposition. Democracy is not a 
conclusion; it’s a process, and perfecting it 
never ends. But history has taught Ameri- 
cans one very clear lesson: Democracy 
works. 

We understand in my country the enor- 
mous economic problems you face. Eco- 
nomic privation is a danger that can threat- 
en any great democratic experiment. And I 
must speak honestly. Economic reform and 
recovery cannot occur without sacrifices. 
Even in an economy as productive as ours, 
we still debate the roles and limits of gov- 
ernment: how to regulate the private sector 
without discouraging innovation; how to 
reduce our own enormous budget deficit; 
how to balance workers’ needs and industri- 
al efficiency; how to handle the painful dis- 
ruptions of change for the sake of produc- 
tivity, for the sake of progress, for the sake 
of prosperity. 

The reform of the Polish economy pre- 
sents a historic challenge. There can be no 
substitute for Poland’s own efforts. But I 
want to stress to you today that Poland is 
not alone. Given the enormity of this 
moment, the United States stands ready to 
help as you help yourselves. 

In Hamtramck, Michigan, 3 months ago, I 
outlined a policy of support for the reforms 
then just beginning in Poland. I proposed 
specific steps, carefully chosen, to recognize 
the reforms underway here and to encour- 
age reforms yet to come. It is a policy built 
on dynamic interplay of progress in Poland 
and Western engagement, and not on un- 


sound credits made without regard to nec- 

reforms. That was the record of the 
1970’s. Poland and the United States need 
not repeat that. Our efforts will be carefully 
targeted in support of an emerging new 
Poland. We’ve made progress on the steps 
announced at Hamtramck and this is where 
we stand. 

Legislation is well underway that will 
help Polish exporters compete more effec- 
tively in the U.S. market through general- 
ized systems of preferences, and that will 
authorize our Overseas Private Investment 
Corporation to operate in Poland, providing 
investment insurance and setting up mis- 
sions to stimulate U.S. investment and joint 
ventures here. 

The United States is proposing a private 
business agreement that will promote con- 
tacts between Poland’s growing private 
business sector and its American counter- 
parts. We hope to conclude an agreement 
soon to build on what promises to be an 
unprecedented opportunity. 

There is great interest and excitement in 
the United States about what you’re doing 
in Poland and a clear-cut desire to help the 
reform process. I hosted a White House 
symposium on July 6th to bring together 
citizens of my country interested in pro- 
moting investment, trade, and academic ex- 
change with Poland and Hungary. And I 
can assure you that, more than ever before, 
the American people will be involved in 
your democratic experiment. 

I’ve said that as Poland reforms itself, the 
U.S. will respond. Much has happened even 
in the short time since Hamtramck. So, 
today I’m pleased to announce that we plan 
to do more and go farther for the sake of a 
stable and prosperous Poland. 

First, I will propose at the upcoming eco- 
nomic summit in Paris that the nations of 
the summit, that summit seven, intensify 
their coordination and concerted action to 
promote democratic reform in Poland and 
Hungary and to help manage compassion- 
ately the process of change. We will work 
with our partners at the summit, moving 
quickly with increased Western aid and 
technical assistance. This concerted action 
will complement existing institutions like 
the World Bank, the Paris Club, and IMF 
[International Monetary Fund], and address 
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needed economic reforms, credits, manage- 
ment and training initiatives, social safety 
nets, housing, and other issues important to 
Poland. 

Second, I will ask the United States Con- 
gress to provide a $100 million fund to cap- 
italize and invigorate the Polish private 
sector, and we will encourage parallel con- 
tributions from other nations of the eco- 
nomic summit. 

Third, I will encourage the World Bank 
to move ahead with $325 million in eco- 
nomically viable loans to help Polish agri- 
culture and industry reach the production 
levels they are so clearly capable of. 

And fourth, I will ask my counterparts in 
the West to support an early and generous 
rescheduling of Polish debt. This could pro- 
vide deferral of debt payments amounting 
to about $5 billion this year if our allies and 
friends in the Paris Club agree to join us in 
offering liberalized terms. I plan to discuss 
this issue with my colleagues at the Paris 
summit. 

Fifth, economic progress should not come 
at the expense of our common heritage, our 
common inheritance: the environment. In 
fact, sound ecology and a strong economy 
can and must coexist. Air and water pollu- 
tion know no boundaries. And this concern 
is worldwide. Almost 2 years ago, I visited 
Krakow, your former royal capital, a city 
recognized by UNESCO [United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Orga- 
nization] as an international treasure. Today 
Krakow is under siege by pollution. Its 
priceless monuments are being destroyed. 
Krakow must be reclaimed, and the United 
States will help. And I'll ask the Congress 
for $15 million for a cooperative venture 
with Poland to help fight air and water pol- 
lution there. 

Sixth, and finally, when I begin my re- 
marks—when I began them, I mentioned 
the shared cultured heritage of our two na- 
tions. Today, I’m proud to announce that 
the United States will establish a Cultural 
and Information Center in Warsaw, and 
we'll ask Poland to establish a similar center 
in the United States. This will be the first 
time that either of our two countries will be 
able to conduct educational and cultural 
programs outside of our Embassies and con- 
sulates. 
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The elections which brought us—all of 
us—together here today mean that the path 
the Polish people have chosen is that of 
political pluralism and economic rebirth. 
The road ahead is a long one, but it is the 
only road which leads to prosperity and 
social peace. Poland’s progress along this 
road will show the way toward a new era 
throughout Europe, an era based on 
common values, and not just geographic 
proximity. The Western democracies will 
stand with the Polish people and other peo- 
ples of this region. 

Democracy has captured the spirit of our 
time. Like all forms of government, though 
it may be defended, democracy can never 
be imposed. We believe in democracy. For 
without doubt, though democracy may be a 
dream deferred for many, it remains, in my 
view, the destiny of man. 

Two hundred years ago, democratic con- 
stitutions were adopted by three nations, 
embodying the powerful influence of the 
Enlightenment, as a testament to ideas that 
endure. The American Constitution was 
first and has stood the test of history for 
over 200 years of our existence as a repub- 
lic. Constitutional democracy in France 
began two centuries ago this summer, and 
in a few days, leaders from all over the 
world will be in Paris to celebrate the anni- 
versary of its birth. 

On May 3, 1991, the Polish Constitution 
will also be 200 years old. Your Constitution 
of 1791 was crushed, but never forgotten. 
And now this generation’s calling is to 
redeem the promise of a free Polish repub- 
lic. Poland has not been lost so long as the 
Polish spirit lives. 

America wishes you well as you face the 
tough problems today. I salute General Jar- 
uzelski for his leadership and his extraordi- 
nary hospitality to me. I salute the leaders 
and Members of these two great legislative 
bodies. God, in His infinite wisdom and 
love, is with us in this chamber. May God 
bless you and your efforts. Long live 
Poland! Long live Poland! Thank you very, 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:28 p.m. in 
the main chamber of the Parliament build- 
ing. In his opening remarks, he referred to 
Wojciech Jaruzelski, Chairman of Poland’s 
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Council of State; Mikolaj Kozakiewicz, 
Speaker of the Sejm [lower House of the 
National Assembly]; Andrzej  Stelma- 
chowski, Speaker of the Senate; and Prime 
Minister Mieczyslaw Rakowski. 


White House Fact Sheet on the Action 
Plan for Poland 


July 10, 1989 


In his speech today to the Polish Parlia- 
ment, the President presented a compre- 
hensive package of six measures to help 
Poland meet the historic challenges of the 
1990’s. The measures take into account the 
ongoing hopeful democratic change in 
Poland. 

The measures recognize that successful 
market economic reform and democratiza- 
tion in Poland, and elsewhere in East Cen- 
tral Europe can lay the basis for European 
stability and security. 

The package of measures consists of the 
following: 


INTENSIFIED CONCERTED WESTERN 
ACTION FOR POLAND AND HUNGARY 


Proposal 


The President is proposing that nations of 
the Summit Seven intensify their concerted 
action to support economic reforms based 
on political pluralism in Poland and Hunga- 
ry. Complementary efforts by leading in- 
dustrial democracies will provide a power- 
ful impetus to economic recovery and 
progress in these nations as they face a 
turning point. Other interested countries 
could contribute to this process as well. 
Scope 

Efforts will involve work with the Polish 
and Hungarian Governments, and with 
other official and independent organizations 
in those countries, to gather information 
and provide feedback on issues of mutual 
concern. Involved governments will also 
work as appropriate with representatives of 
the IMF, World Bank, EC Commission, and 
other multilateral and private sector institu- 
tions. 


Specific issues addressed could include: 
e Needed economic reforms; 
¢ Timing and conditions for new credits; 
and 
¢ Concrete support for privatization and 
private business, environmental 
projects, management and training ini- 
tiatives, social safety nets to accompany 
restructuring, housing, etc. 
These efforts would not undercut or re- 
place existing institutions such as the World 
Bank, Paris Club, or IMF. 


Next Steps 


The President will discuss this proposal in 
Paris with the leaders of the other Summit 
Seven nations—the UK, FRG, France, 
Japan, Italy, and Canada. 


POLISH-AMERICAN ENTERPRISE FUND 


Proposal 

Poland’s economic recovery will require a 
strong entrepreneurial sector, growing fast 
and generating wealth to benefit the whole 
nation. To support this process, the Presi- 
dent has proposed the U.S. and Poland es- 
tablish a Polish-American Enterprise Fund. 
The President is asking Congress to provide 
$100 million for this initiative. The Fund 
will be managed by a board of distinguished 
US. and Polish representatives. 


Purpose 
The Fund will promote the development 

of the private sector in Poland. It will be 

empowered to disburse hard currency loans 

or venture capital grants for approved 

projects, including: 

° Private sector development (business 

loans/grants, possible establishment of 
a private sector development bank); 
Privatization of state firms (e.g., pro- 
vide funding for entrepreneurs to buy 
into state firms); 
Technical assistance or training pro- 
grams in support of or run by Poland’s 
private sector; 
Funding of export projects partly or 
wholly private; 
Joint ventures between private Polish 
and American investors (e.g., encour- 
age participation of private Polish 
firms in joint ventures). 
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WORLD BANK LOANS 
Proposal 

The President will encourage the World 
Bank to approve two economically viable 
project loans for Poland totaling $325 mil- 
lion. The loans for industrial restructuring 
and agricultural industrial development are 
intended to improve the competitiveness of 
Poland’s exports. 


Background 

¢ The Industrial Restructuring Loan 
($250 million) is to be used for: import 
of technology and equipment used in 
restructuring projects in plants produc- 
ing chemical fibers, petrochemicals, 
polypropylene for packaging, particle 
board, and nitrogen; and the foreign 
currency costs associated with outside 
technical assistance for these projects. 
The Agricultural Industrial Develop- 
ment Loan ($75 million) would be used 
for: purchase of equipment and tech- 
nology licensing abroad and foreign ex- 
change costs for technical assistance for 
plants engaged in frozen fruit and veg- 
etable processing, meat and other food 
processing. 
The loans are for 17 years with a 6- 
year period of grace before repayment 
begins. 
A Polish bank will relend the money to 
individual firms. These loans to and re- 
payment by sub-borrowers will be in 
dollars—facilitating repayment of the 
overall loan to the World Bank. 


U.S.-POLAND BILATERAL 
RESCHEDULING AGREEMENTS 


Proposal 
The President will ask his counterparts in 


the Paris Club to support an early and gen- 
erous rescheduling of Polish debt. 


Background 


Poland’s foreign debt of nearly $40 billion 
is owed mainly to Western government 
creditors. 

¢ The USG’s share of this debt is about 

$2.2 billion, mostly in the form of 
credit guarantees extended by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the Export-Import Bank. 
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¢ The Paris Club agreed to reschedule 
Poland’s debt service to official credi- 
tors 4 times in the past 8 years. 
However, until March 1989, Poland 
had not proceeded to negotiate and 
sign the bilateral agreements from the 
last two reschedulings, in late 1985 and 
1987. 
Negotiations on the two outstanding bi- 
laterals were revived earlier this year 
when the Government of Poland 
sought to resolve this issue with its 
creditors. 


The Agreements and Next Steps 


On July 10, the U.S. and Poland will sign 
the two pending bilateral agreements cov- 
ering the 1985 and 1987 reschedulings. 

¢ This paves the way for further agree- 

ments between Poland and its credi- 
tors on rescheduling the country’s offi- 
cial debt. 

A Paris Club rescheduling on debt 
service obligations falling due in 1989 
would allow Poland to defer payments 
of about $5 billion. 

A new Paris Club rescheduling agree- 
ment would normalize Poland’s finan- 
cial relations and would provide export 
credit agencies a legal basis for re- 
sumption of credit if governments 
decide such credits are warranted. 


ENVIRONMENTAL INITIATIVES 


Proposal 

The President has stressed the need for 
fresh international efforts to preserve and 
improve the environment, humanity’s 
common heritage. Following up on his 
Mainz speech, which singled out East-West 
cooperation on the environment, the Presi- 
dent has proposed three environmental ini- 
tiatives for Poland totaling $15 million, con- 
centrated in the magnificent medieval cap- 
ital of Krakow. This splendid city, designat- 
ed by UNESCO [United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organization] as a 
world monument, is suffering from severe 
pollution. 


Retrofit an Existing Coal-fired Plant 


This is a $10 million initiative to retrofit 
an existing coal-fired plant in the Krakow 
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area with advanced clean coal technology. 

This retrofit will reduce sulphur dioxide 

emissions from a 100 MW plant by 60-65 

percent. Nitrogen oxide emissions will also 

be reduced. 

¢ The initial phase of the project will in- 

clude an assessment of the major coal- 
fired plants in the Krakow region to 
determine the best control strategies 
for these facilities. A specific plant 
would then be selected and the opti- 
mal technology for installation at this 
facility would be chosen. 
Following selection, the project will 
proceed into the design phase. This 
would involve the fabrication and in- 
stallation of the equipment. 
The final phase of the project would 
include operation and analysis of the 
data. It is assumed that Poland will 
take over responsibility for the oper- 
ation of the project and that the data 
would be made available to. the U.S. 
The U.S. will provide technical support 
to Poland as needed. 


Air Quality Monitoring Network 
This is a $1 million project for an air 


quality monitoring network in the Krakow. 


metropolitan area as part of Poland’s na- 
tional air monitoring network to include: 
monitors and related equipment for meas- 
uring sulphur dioxide, nitrogen dioxide, par- 
ticulate, carbon monoxide, ozone, and lead; 
data storage/ processing equipment. 

Water Quality and Availability 

This is a $4 million initiative to improve 

water quality and availability in Krakow. 

e Using the city’s 1986-2010 program of 
environmental protection and water 
economy as a guide, EPA and Polish 
experts will perform a comprehensive 
assessment of Krakow’s current and 
future drinking water and wastewater 
needs to select and test treatment 
methods best suited to local conditions. 
To determine the optimal, least-cost 
engineering solutions, the program will 
examine streamflow records and data 
on the health of a variety of aquatic 
species, test for stream and drinking 
water purity, and identify water qual- 
ity standards according to use. 


e The program will emphasize recycling, 
pollution prevention, and low-cost ap- 
proaches such as land treatment of ef- 
fluents. 


AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE 
OF CULTURAL CENTERS 


Purpose 

The President has called for the U.S. to 
support imaginative educational and cultur- 
al programs with Poland. The agreement 
signed on July 10 will allow the US. to 
establish a Cultural and Information Center 
in Warsaw and allow Poland the right to 
establish a similar center in the United 
States. 


Background 


This will be the first time either country 
will be able to conduct public information 
and cultural programs at a site physically 
removed from the embassies or consulates. 
The centers still will be considered an inte- 
gral part of the diplomatic services of the 
two countries. 

¢ The American Center in Poland will 

be under the direction of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, which operates 
similar centers in many countries 
around the world. 

A site in Warsaw still must be identi- 
fied and renovated for the new Ameri- 
can Center, but we would hope to 
open it sometime in early 1990. First- 
year construction and operational costs 
are expected to be $1.1 million. 


Operation 
The centers will serve as focal points for a 
wide range of cultural and information ac- 
tivities, including: 
¢ Operating a full-service library includ- 
ing reference use and lending of books, 
periodicals, films, videocassettes, and 
other materials; 
Sponsoring of concerts, recitals, exhib- 
its, film, television, and video showings; 
Seminars featuring professionals, scien- 
tists, and cultural personalities from 
various fields; ; 
¢ Courses of English or Polish language. 
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Remarks to Little e Baseball 
Players in Warsaw, Poland 


July 10, 1989 


Hey, listen, you guys sit down now. Ev- 
erybody sit down. I’m not going to be that 
long, but it’s more comfortable sitting. 

First, | want to thank Ambassador and 
Mrs. Davis and Dr. Hale, who you just 
heard from, Ann Kokoshko over here, who 
is the founder of the Polish Little League 
Foundation. And I really came to thank all 
of you because I’ve been looking forward to 
this very much. 

The Little League program has now 
come to Poland. And listen to these words 
from the Little League pledge: “I trust in 
God. I love my country and will respect its 
laws. I will play fair to strive to win. But 
win or lose, I will always do my best.” Re- 
member those words, because their spirit is 
Poland’s spirit. 

You know, I don’t know how closely you 
follow big league baseball in the United 
States, but I think of some great Polish- 
American ballplayers when I’m here today, 
legends in American sports: Ted Klus- 
zewski, Greg Luzinski, Tony Kubek—either 
he’s pronouncing it wrong or I am—I don’t 
know which one. [Laughter] You remember 
the Niekro brothers? Does that ring a bell 
with any of you guys—Phil and Joe? These 
are Polish guys. They won more games than 
any pair of brothers in big league history. 
I’m indebted to Rawlings for bringing this 
equipment. I want to thank the coaches 
that were here. And again, I want to thank 
Stan back here, of Windham, Connecticut, 
who is just—his whole life is baseball. 

You know, 13 days from now, in the 
United States, is a big day. For on that day, 
America’s Baseball Hall of Fame will induct 
the first former Little Leaguer—first guy to 
play Little League now going into the Hall 
of Fame. He’s a Polish-American: Carl Yas- 
trzemski. [Laughter] He’s a great ballplayer 
for the Boston Red Sox. We got any Red 
Sox uniforms? No, okay. But anyway, a 
great player for the Red Sox. And in that 
Hall of Fame—which is the big thing for 
our game—he’s joining three other Polish- 
Americans: Al Simmons, Stan Coveleski, 
and then Stan Musial. You know, he’s been 
here in Poland. Last time I was here, I saw 
him here. That guy was already climbing 
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toward Major League fame when the Little 
League began—a humble winner, a gra- 
cious loser, a man of self-discipline and 
pride. And really, he became perhaps the 
most famous Polish-American athlete—Stan 
Musial. And he put it very simply. He said, 
“My greatest thrill was just putting on my 
uniform every day.” 

So, I just came on over to wish you well. I 
hope you feel the same way about baseball 
as Stan Musial did. And I just have a won- 
derful feeling that if I don’t see you in the 
Olympics, I’m going to see some of you 
guys in the big leagues in the United States. 

Good luck to you. All right, let’s go over 
there now. Who’s the best pitcher out here? 
[Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 4:22 p.m. on 
the patio of the U.S. Ambassador’s resi- 
dence. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Creighton Hale, president of the US. 
Little League Foundation. 


Toast at the State Dinner in Warsaw, 
Poland 


July 10, 1989 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Prime Minister, and 
members of the Polish delegation, thank 
you for your hospitality tonight and 
throughout our stay. We are very pleased 
and honored to be here. 

The American people have a special and 
enduring interest in Poland. And in recent 
months, we have watched remarkable 
events unfold here. And so, this is not an 
ordinary visit, for in Poland these are not 
ordinary times. When I was last here, 
almost 2 years ago, our relations had just 
emerged from a long, chilly period. But we 
have made great progress and covered 
many issues: cultural, commercial, consular, 
scientific, communications, human rights, 
and others. 

Mr. Chairman, the rewards for successful 
effort are, as always, more and greater chal- 
lenges. Poland is entering a new era. It is 
beginning once again to command its own 
destiny. Polish energy and creativity are 
being tapped. And great steps have been 
taken already: the remarkable roundtable 
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accords, Solidarity’s legalization, the holding 
of fair elections, the restoration of a freely 
elected Polish Senate. And more steps await 
on the road ahead. Poland has surpassed all 
expectations. And we respect you for that. 

Reform is a difficult process, as you well 
know. And there are neither easy answers 
nor cost-free solutions. But there is a sound 
basis for hope. And today you have the 
good will of an expectant and hopeful 
world. We see hope not only for a new 
beginning in Poland but for the beginning 
of Europe’s reconciliation, for making 
Europe whole and free and at peace with 
itself. We want Poland to succeed in this 
historic effort. And we have outlined ways 
in which the United States can help Poland 
help itself. Both our governments have a 
great deal of work to do. 

Our hearts, as always, will be filled with 
the abiding commitment the American 
people feel for this land and for her people. 
You know, over the past 2 years, we have 
celebrated the 200th anniversary of the 
United States Constitution, and yet not 
every American knows that a short time 
later the world’s second written constitution 
was adopted by the Polish Parliament. And 
today I believe the spirit that produced the 
3d May Constitution lives in Warsaw, in 
Krakow, and in Gdansk. And my wish for 
you is that 2 years from now, on the bicen- 
tennial of your Constitution, the Polish 
people will have achieved the kind of politi- 
cal transformation so long awaited, so long 
deferred. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Prime Minister, let us 
lift our glasses to the progress we have 
made in relations and to our determination 
to proceed toward the better days and 
great achievements still to come. And may I 
say in closing to you and Mrs. Jaruzelski, 
our heartfelt thanks for your superb hospi- 
tality and the warmth of your welcome to 
me, to Barbara, and to all that are traveling 
with me. 

Thank you. Long live Poland. To your 
health, sir. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:55 p.m. in 
the Green Marble Dining Room at 
Radziwill Palace. In his opening remarks, 
he referred to Wojciech Jaruzelski, Chair- 
man of Poland’s Council of State, and 
Prime Minister Mieczyslaw Rakowski. At 


the conclusion of the dinner, the President 
and Mrs. Bush returned to Parkowa Guest 
House. 


Remarks to Members of the American 
Embassy Community in Warsaw, 
Poland 


July 11, 1989 


Thank you all very much, and Barbara 
and I are delighted with this wonderful trip 
that we’ve been on. I know Susan and Jim 
Baker feel exactly the same way. So, we 
ought to start by singling out our Ambassa- 
dor and his wife, who have done a superb 
job in all these deadly arrangements that go 
into a trip of this nature. [Laughter] I've 
never seen such wonderful hospitality and 
such a wonderful way of making people feel 
at home here. And so, I am grateful to both 
of them, and it’s a great pleasure to be back 
here at this time of momentous change in 
Poland. 

I want to thank everybody in the Embas- 
sy for the support of this visit. And as I 
keep pointing out as I travel abroad, I’ve 
been in an Embassy on the receiving end of 
a visit almost this bad—{/aughter]|—because, 
you see, I was in China when Henry Kissin- 
ger came to China. And you think we’re 
bad and overdemanding and overloading 
your circuits? Try that on for size over in 
China. [Laughter] 

But I know it does take a lot of work. I 
don’t know who the admin officer is here. 
Right over here? Still speaking to us, al- 
though—albeit through dark glasses. 
[Laughter] But I want to say thank you, sir, 
to you and your people, all the communica- 
tors, the political office and commercial 
office and all those wrestling with the fi- 
nances of the United States and Poland as 
we try to hopefully interact on a positive 
plane there. 

I want to thank the Polish nationals that 
are here. Hold up your hands. Do we have 
some here from? I knew we did. [Laughter] 
And look, you’re Poles; you are loyal to 
Poland. But you are a part of the American 
Embassy, and we are very grateful for what 
you do to make us a better Embassy. So, 
thank you very much for your terrific sup- 
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port—the Ambassador telling me how much 
he relies on so many of you for the func- 
tions of this Embassy. So, we’re a team, and 
I am grateful to recognize the team as one 
that’s going forward and operating well. If 
the Little Leaguers I saw yesterday can 
turn out to be as good a team as this Em- 
bassy team, Poland may well win the Olym- 
pics in baseball a few years from now. 
[Laughter] 

But, thank you. We’re off now to Gdansk. 
I will say, for those who have been dealing 
with the political substance of this visit, that 
the talks I’ve had with Chairman [of Po- 
land’s Council of State] Jaruzelski and the 
Solidarity leaders right here have been ex- 
traordinarily useful. I know the Secretary of 
State feels exactly the same way. We look to 
Ambassador Davis as the expert, and he 
told me that he is relatively pleased with 
the way things have gone so far. We recog- 
nize that the U.S. has a unique role to play 
in hopefully elevating the fortunes of 
Poland. But I think there is an understand- 
ing that—on the part of the Polish leader- 
ship—that continued reform is absolutely 
essential if we are going to be able to help 
Poland as much as we feel in our hearts we 
would like to help Poland. 

So, substantively, the visit has gone very 
well. I must say I was very moved by the 
greeting yesterday by both Houses of their 
Legislature. It was a very touching thing for 
an American President to be received with 
such warmth. And when they sang “A Hun- 
dred Years,” Mr. Jaruzelski pointed out to 
me that this had never been done for a 
political leader before—de Gaulle and 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev having spoken 
in that interesting body. [Laughter] And so, 
it was quite an honor for our country. And 
you could feel not only the emotion of it 
but you could feel the friendship that exists 
between Poland and the United States. 

So, thank you all very much for what 
you’ve done. I promised everybody at the 
Embassy, in my heart, that I would leave on 
time, and thus you could breathe one col- 
lective sigh of relief. [Laughter] So, if I talk 
on longer I will violate that promise. But 
listen, Barbara and I are delighted and in- 
debted to every single one of you for your 
part in this visit that we consider so success- 
ful. Thank you all very, very much. 
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And now maybe we can have all the chil- 
dren come up here so we can get a picture. 
Who is going to take—here, David—David 
takes the picture. You guys come up here. 
All you little guys. Anybody under—how 
old are you? Under 12? Come up here. 
[Laughter] Come on, all you guys. Over 
here. You—hey, come on, bring your flags. 
Come on, you guys. You’ve got to get over 
here. Face David. Here we go. Over here. 
Here we are. Everybody look at David over 
here. Ready? Can you see? Wave your flag. 
We got it. Okay, thank you all. We'll send 
you these pictures—to the Ambassador. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:18 a.m. on 
the lawn of the U.S. Ambassador’s resi- 
dence. In his remarks, the President te- 
ferred to Secretary of State and Mrs. James 
A. Baker III; U.S. Ambassador and Mrs. 
John R. Davis, Jr.; and Mark Lijek, Admin- 
istrative Counselor for the Embassy. 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters Following a Luncheon With 
Solidarity Leader Lech Walesa in 
Gdansk, Poland 


July 11, 1989 


Q. Come this way. 

Q. We can’t hear you. How about coming 
over? 

The President. He said he can’t hear us. 
I’m not sure we want him to, do we? 

Mr. Walesa. Mr. President, I am ready. 
I'll walk up. 

The President. All right. 

Q. What did you talk about? 

The President. She wants to know what 
we talked about. 

Q. And what did you decide? 

Mr. Walesa. If that’s what you need, I 
can briefly tell you. Poland has had major 
achievements now, politically. But the prob- 
lem centers on matching political reform 
with economic reform. Let’s take the exam- 
ple of China, where the economic topics 
were not lined up properly with political 
ones. In Poland, there is a danger, too, but 
it’s in reverse. Here the political problems 
have gotten ahead of the economic ones. 
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Meeting with the head of a superpower, a 
superpower in all areas—in other words, a 
superpower economically and politically— 
we hope that in this situation we have a 
chance to adjust our situation. We’re not 
after any loans; we’re after cooperation— 
cooperation in which one partner would be 
$10 billion. If we succeed in opening 
branches of Western banks which would 
keep $10 billion and could strike a good 
deal in Poland, that would fix our economic 
problems. And this is what I asked Mr. 
President about, and that was my primary 
appeal and request. 

Q. What about this $10 billion, Mr. Presi- 
dent? What about it? 

The President. You heard carefully what 
he said. He is not asking for $10 billion; he’s 
asking for investment and the potential to 
build through the private sector to the tune 
of American banks being in Poland carrying 
$10 billion. That could be American banks, 
other banks. And to me it’s interesting and 
quite different than the interpretation that 
I’ve seen placed on this figure by other 
people. 

We had a very good luncheon in the 
sense that it was—having met Mr. Walesa 
before, I really rejoiced in his hospitality, he 
and his Danuta, giving us the hospitality of 
being in their home. And we talked about a 
wide array of issues. I clearly salute today, 
as I have in the past, his contribution to the 
enormous political reforms that have taken 
place, and I have told him that I want to 
work with him and with Poland in every 
way possible on the economic reforms. 

So, now I will go to the economic 
summit. I will take with me the detail—he 
gave me a detailed paper—the details of his 
proposals, and we'll see where we come 
out. But in terms of his emphasis on the 
private sector and on job opportunity 
through private investment and private and 
competitive business practice, I must say I 
can give strong support to that, standing 
right here in his yard. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. at 
the Walesa residence. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 


Remarks at the Solidarity Workers 
Monument in Gdansk, Poland 


July 11, 1989 


The President. Hello, Lech Walesa! Hello, 
Solidarnosé! Hello, Polska! And congratula- 
tions on what you’ve done since I last vis- 
ited: the first free elections in modern 
Polska. Poland has a special place in the 
American heart and in my heart. And when 
you hurt, we feel pain. And when you 
dream, we feel hope. And when you suc- 
ceed, we feel joy. It goes far beyond diplo- 
matic relations; it’s more like family rela- 
tions. And coming to Poland is like coming 
home. This special kinship is the kinship of 
an ancient dream—a recurring dream—the 
dream of freedom. “They are accustomed 
to liberty,” wrote a Byzantine historian 
about the Slavic people more than a thou- 
sand years ago. And the spirit of the Poles 
has been conveyed across the centuries and 
_ the oceans, a dream that would not 

e. 

That dream was severely tested here in 
Gdansk. Fifty years ago this summer, the 
predawn quiet of this peaceful Baltic harbor 
was shattered by the thunder from the 15- 
inch guns of Nazi warship Schlewswig-Hol- 
stein. Within the hour, iron panzers rolled 
across the Polish frontier. And Europe was 
plunged into darkness that would engulf 
the world. 

For Poland the choices were few: surren- 
der to tyranny or resist against impossible 
odds. And in the brutal fighting that fol- 
lowed, you set a standard for courage that 
will never be forgotten. In World War II, 
Poland lost everything—except her honor, 
except her dreams. 

Before Poland fell, you gave the Allies 
“Enigma,” the Nazis’ secret coding ma- 
chine. Breaking the unbreakable Axis codes 
saved tens of thousands of Allied lives, of 
American lives; and for this, you have the 
enduring gratitude of the American people. 
And ultimately, “Enigma” and freedom 
fighters played a major role in winning the 
Second World War. 

But for you, the war’s end did not end 
the darkness. The Cold War brought a long 
and chilly night of sorrow and hardship. 
And the dream was again denied. And yet 
there were glimmers of the long-awaited 
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dawn. In the summer of 1980, you occupied 
the shipyards where we stand. And a patri- 
otic electrician clambered over these iron 
gates and emerged as one of the heroes of 
our times—Lech Walesa. And above your 
streets a graceful monument rose, in the 
tradition of our own Statue of Liberty, to 
become a symbol recognized around the 
world as a beacon of hope. 

But the hope, like the dawn, proved fleet- 
ing. For under cover of darkness, the elec- 
trician was arrested and your movement 
outlawed. And in the icy cold of a savage 
winter, a modern nation was sealed off from 
the outside world. 

But still the dream would not die. In the 
wintry darkness, candles appeared in silent 
protest, lighting the windows of your vil- 
lages, of your cities. And as the years un- 
folded and as the world watched in wonder, 
you, the Polish people, and your leaders 
turned despair into hope, turned darkness 
into dreams. 

Hope and hard work were the foundation 
of Poland’s resurrection as a state in 1918. 
Against enormous odds, confidence and de- 
termination made that dream a reality. And 
these same qualities have brought you to 
this new crossroads in history. Your time 
has come. It is Poland’s time of possibilities, 
its time of responsibilities. It is Poland’s 
time of destiny, a time when dreams can 
live again: Sclidarity reborn, productive ne- 
gotiations between the Government of 
Poland and the Polish people, and the first 
fruits of democracy—elections. At another 
time, in another city, where the human 
spirit was being tested, a great American 
President spoke eloquently about the strug- 
gle for liberty. Today the world watches the 
inevitable outcome of that struggle. 

Today, to those who think that hopes can 
be forever suppressed, I say: Let them look 
at Poland. To those who think that freedom 
can be forever denied, I say: Let them look 
at Poland. And to those who think that 
dreams can be forever repressed, I say: 
Look at Poland. For here in Poland, the 
dream is alive. 

Yes, today the brave workers of Gdansk 
stand beside this monument as a beacon of 
hope, a symbol of that dream. And the 
brave workers of Gdansk know Poland is 
not alone. America stands with you. 


1080 


The Audience. President Bush! President 
Bush! President Bush! 

The President. Because Americans are so 
free to dream, we feel a special kinship 
with those who dream of a better future. 
Here in Poland, the United States supports 
the roundtable accords and applauds the 
wisdom, tenacity, and patience of one of 
Poland’s great leaders: Lech Walesa. And 
again—— 

The Audience. Lech Walesa! Lech Walesa! 
Lech Walesa! 

The President. And we cheer a move- 
ment that has touched the imagination of 
the world. That movement is Solidarnosé. 
And we applaud those who have made this 
progress possible: the Polish people. We 
recognize, too, that the Polish Government 
has shown wisdom and creativity and cour- 
age in proceeding with these historic steps. 

Poles and Americans share a commitment 
to overcome the division of Europe and to 
redeem the promise that is the birthright of 
men and women throughout the world. 
Poles and Americans want Europe to be 
whole and free. A more democratic Poland 
can be a more prosperous Poland. The 
roundtable provisions, as they continue to 
be carried out, can liberate the energy of a 
dynamic people to work together to build a 
better life. 

We understand the legacy of distrust and 
shattered dreams as Poles of all political 
complexions travel together down the path 
of negotiation and compromise. Your chal- 
lenge is to rise above distrust and bring the 
Polish people together toward a common 
purpose. 

Speaking before the new Parliament and 
the Senate—your freely elected Senate—I 
outlined steps that America is prepared to 
take to assist Poland as you move forward 
on the path of reform. It will not be easy. 
Sacrifice and economic hardship have al- 
ready been the lot of the Polish people. 
And hard times are not yet at an end. Eco- 
nomic reform requires hard work and re- 
straint before the benefits are realized. And 
it requires patience and determination. But 
the Polish people are no strangers to hard 
work and have taught the world about de- 
termination. 

So, I say follow your dream of a better 
life for you and for your children. You can 
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see a new and prosperous Poland not over- 
night, not in a year, but, yes, a new and 
prosperous Poland in your lifetime. It has 
been done by Polish people before. Hopeful 
immigrants came to that magical place 
called America and built a new life for 
themselves in a single generation. And it 
can be done by Polish people again. But 
this time, it will be done in Poland. 

Just before I left a few days ago, I was 
asked in my beautiful Oval Office in the 
White House by one of your journalists if I 
would leave Poland and go to America, 
were I a young Pole. And I answered that 
in this time of bright promise, of historic 
transition, of unique opportunity, I would 
want to stay in Poland and be a part of it, 
help make the dream come true for all the 
Polish people. The magic of America—— 

The Audience. President Bush! President 
Bush! President Bush! 

The President. The magic of America is 
not found in the majesty of her land. And, 
yes, our country has been blessed. But 
Poland, too, is a land of natural beauty— 
ample timber and ore and water and coal, 
abundant agriculture potential—and a tal- 
ented, creative people that is determined to 
succeed. 

No, the magic of America is in an idea. I 
described it in my first moments as Presi- 
dent of the United States: “We know what 
works: Freedom works. We know what’s 
right: Freedom is right. We know how to 
secure a more just and prosperous land for 
man on Earth.” And today you can redis- 
cover a new land: a land of your dreams, a 
land of your own making, a Poland, strong 
and proud. 

Poland is where World War II began. 
And Poland is where, and why, the Cold 
War got started. And it is here, in Poland, 
where we can work to end the division of 
Europe. It is in your power to help end the 
division of Europe. I can think of no finer 
or more capable people with whom to en- 
trust this mission. And just as a son of 
Poland has shown the world the heights of 
spiritual leadership in the Vatican, so the 
people of Poland can show the world what 
a free people with commitment and energy 
can accomplish. 

A new century is almost upon us. It is 
alive with possibilities. And in your quest 
for a better future for yourselves and for 


those wonderful children that I saw coming 
in from the airport—in that quest America 
stands shoulder to shoulder with the Polish 
people in solidarity. Americans and Poles 
both know that nothing can stop an idea 
whose time has come. The dream is a 
Poland reborn, and the dream is alive. 

Poland is not lost while Poles still live. I 
came here to assure you we will help 
Poland. Goodbye, God bless you, and God 
save this wonderful country of Poland. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:32 p.m. out- 
side the Lenin Shipyard. In his remarks, he 
referred to Solidarity leader Lech Walesa. 
Prior to his remarks, the President partici- 
pated in a wreath-laying ceremony at the 
monument. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on United States Technical Assistance 
for Poland 


July 11, 1989 


The President today announced a deci- 
sion to provide technical assistance to Polish 
independent trade unionists, government 
officials, and employers to ease the burden 
of adjustment during the period of econom- 
ic transition and reform. The workers of 
Poland will ultimately benefit from their 
country’s reform efforts, but the difficult 
transition period could jeopardize the 
reform process, with unemployment possi- 
bly being a particularly acute problem. 

The Department of Labor, working with 
the AFL-CIO and American business, will 
assist Poland in eight areas: training and 
retraining; job search and employment 
services; unemployment insurance; entre- 
preneurial development, self-employment, 
and employee ownership; labor-manage- 
ment relations; labor statistics; worker 
safety and health, including mine safety; 
and women in the work force. 

The Department of Labor will provide a 
mix of in-country technical assistance and 
U.S. domestic activities and, along with 
other U.S. Government agencies, will help 
develop policies and programs to set up an 
effective labor safety net in each of the 
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eight priority areas. The cost of the initia- 
tive is approximately $4 million. 


Advance Text of Remarks at the 
Departure Ceremony in Gdansk, 
Poland 

July 11, 1989 


This has been the first visit of an Ameri- 
can President to Poland in almost 12 years. 
That, in itself, is something of a milestone. 
And it has been a great honor to be here. 
But what has made this visit most notewor- 
thy, in my mind, are the extraordinary op- 
portunities and challenges now faced by 
Poland and her people. In my 2 days here, I 
met with leaders of a government that is 
both responsive and responsible, and deter- 
mined that Poland shall find her own road 
to recovery. 

I met with the chairman of the Free Soli- 
darity Trade Union, Lech Walesa, whose 
courage and moral guidance have carried 
Poland’s people from the dark of night to 
the threshold of a brilliant future. I met 
with Senators and Parliamentary leaders of 
a democratic opposition, now legalized. We 
discussed their new and weighty responsi- 
bilities as Poland enters a new era. And I 
met with Polish citizens, from all walks of 
life, including the citizens of the great city 

Gdansk, at a monument to courage and 
freedom. 

Poland is blazing her own path to a 
better life for all of her people. With every 
meeting, with every conversation, we have 
had m discussions about the possi- 
bilities and challenges of Poland’s unique 
experiment in reform. I have explained that 
the United States will respond with specific, 
appropriate measures designed to encour- 
age future economic and political reform, 
reform that is crucial to Poland’s long term 
economic health. But the real work begins 
now, as Poland joins the community of na- 
tions committed to open elections and open 
markets and the open exchange of ideas. 

I add my voice to those of so many 
around the world who are impressed with 
Poland’s courage and committed to help a 
great nation fulfill its destiny. Poland’s 
wisdom and strength will be tested. But 
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such a nation, fully engaged in such an en- 
terprise, need only summon the will of her 
people to succeed. The world watches, con- 
fident that they will triumph. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
4:50 p.m. on the tarmac at Gdansk Airport. 
The Office of the Press Secretary has issued 
this advance text, but a transcript of the 
actual address has not been released. 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony in 
Budapest, Hungary 
July 11, 1989 


Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. Thank 
you very, very much. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Is somebody going to translate this? 
I’m going to take this speech, and I’m going 
to tear it up. You’ve been out here too long. 

Let me just speak to you from the heart, 
and I'll be brief. Tear that thing up. [Ap- 
plause] Thank you. You’ve been standing 
here long enough. But Barbara and I feel 
the warmth of this welcome, and the rain 
doesn’t make a darn bit of difference. We 
feel at home right here in this great capital. 

And I salute the leaders of Hungary; I 
salute the reforms and change that is taking 
place in this wonderful country. And I want 
you to know that I am here as President of 
the United States because we have in our 
country a special affection and feeling for 
the people of Hungary. We are delighted to 
be here. We’re only here for 2 nights and 1 
day, but I am looking forward to my consul- 
tations and my discussions with the leaders 
of this great country. And I will be bringing 
them the warm greetings from the Ameri- 
can people and the conviction of the people 
of the United States that we must work 
with Hungary. We want to work with Hun- 
gary to continue the changes and the re- 
forms that are going forward in your great 
country as of today. 

So, thank you very much for this wel- 
come. You'll have to listen to me tomorrow, 
I’m sure, at some drier time and drier 
place. But once again, once again, long after 
this rain is gone, I’m going to remember 
the warmth of the welcome from the 
people of Hungary. 
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Thank you. God bless you, and God bless 
your great country. Thank you very much. 
Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:45 p.m. in 
Kossuth Square. In his remarks, he referred 
to Bruno Straub, President of Hungary’s 
Presidential Council. 


Toast at the State Dinner in Budapest, 
Hungary 
July 11, 1989 


Well, thank you, sir, for those very warm 
words of welcome. And I’m delighted to 
have this opportunity to visit Hungary once 
again, to see firsthand the remarkable 
changes taking place here. 

We live at a great moment in human af- 
fairs, an era when change is shaking the 
existing order. From Beijing to Budapest, 
from Tiananmen Square to the long-de- 
layed day of healing in Heroes Square less 
than a month ago, we’re witnessing the ex- 
pression of democratic idea whose appeal is 
universal, whose impact is worldwide. And 
here in the heart of central Europe, Hunga- 
ry is at the center of change. Your nation is 
involved in an unprecedented experiment: 
a Communist system seeking to evolve to- 
wards a more open economy, towards a 
more open and pluralistic political system. 

No one now denies that reform is the 
path of the future. In nation after nation, 
decades of experience have proven beyond 
any doubt the poverty of an idea: the idea 
that progress is the product of the state. On 
the contrary, progress is the product of the 
people. And state control simply cannot 
provide sustained economic growth, nor 
can it provide a regime the political legiti- 
macy it needs to govern. Most of all, the 
state is in constant conflict with human lib- 
erty. 

In Hungary today, there is a deepening 
consensus on the direction that reform must 
take—on a new model for state and socie- 
ty—in economics, the competitive market; 
in politics, pluralism and human rights. 

The key to economic success is letting the 
market do its work, and that means an end 
to inefficient government intervention in 


the marketplace, an end to the dead weight 
that drags down overall economic growth. 
It means factories and enterprises of all 
kinds playing by the rules of the market- 
place, according to the laws of supply and 
demand: in other words, rules that work for 
the individual and the common good. 

And economic competition has a parallel 

in the political sphere. Pluralism is nothing 
more than an open and honest competition 
between parties, a competition between 
points of view. Pluralism is what we in the 
West call the marketplace of ideas. The 
open elections that Hungary has promised 
will mark a great advance and allow your 
great nation to enjoy the benefits of plural- 
ism. 
The hopeful process of Helsinki points 
the way to the enhancement of freedom in 
central Europe, to a new basis for security 
and cooperation in all of Europe. 

All Hungarians should look to the future 
with confidence in what Hungary can be. 
This is only the beginning. I see in Hunga- 
ry’s future a country of hundreds of thou- 
sands of small enterprises—sources of inno- 
vation, productivity, and prosperity. And I 
see in Hungary’s future new voices speak- 
ing out, shaping the course of national af- 
fairs. I see a Hungary at peace with itself, a 
Hungary assuming its rightful place as a 
vital part of an emerging Europe—a 
Europe whole and free. 

The road ahead will be difficult. There’s 
no denying that. But I believe in Hungary. I 
believe in her ability to meet and master 
the challenge: to make reform succeed. The 
key is Hungary’s most precious resource: 
her people. Each individual is an infinity of 
possibilities, and in the capacity of those 
individual talents lies the future of your 
nation. 

So, now let us raise our glasses: To the 
future of Hungarian reform; to the friend- 
ship, the genuine friendship, between the 
American and the Hungarian people. And 
thank you for this warm welcome. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:50 p.m. in 
Hunters’ Hall at the National Parliament 
Building. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Rezsé Nyers, Chairman of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party. The 
President also referred to Heroes Square, the 
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site where former Hungarian Prime Minis- 
ter Imre Nagy, leader of the 1956 uprising 
against Soviet domination, was posthu- 
mously honored. 


Remarks to Students and Faculty at 
Karl Marx University of Economics in 
Budapest, Hungary 

July 12, 1989 


Mr. President and Mr. Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Németh, ladies and gentlemen, 
Dr. and Mrs. Csaki, it is a great pleasure for 
Barbara and me to be back in Budapest. 
And I am very proud to be the first Ameri- 
can President to visit Hungary. Some might 
find it ironic that I am speaking at a univer- 
sity named after Karl Marx. [Laughter] If 
you don’t find it ironic in Hungary, try it on 
for size in the United States. But the fact 
that I am here today is less a cause for 
surprise than proof that America welcomes 
the unfettered competition of ideas. And I 
understand that 50 or so of the faculty from 
this great university have been as either 
students or teachers in the United States of 
America. And that is a very good thing for 
my country, and I’m glad you came our 
way. 

The University’s principal task is to pro- 
mote a competition—an unfettered compe- 
tition of ideas. And that is the spirit that 
brings us together: a spirit that guided a 
great teacher at Karl Marx University, 
whose name was Imre Nagy. As his funeral 
proceeded in Heroes Square a few weeks 
ago, the rising voice of Hungary was heard 
reciting the “Szozat” [patriotic poem]. And 
in this simple, somber ceremony, the world 
saw something more than a dignified act, 
an act of reconciliation: We witnessed an 
act of truth. It is on this foundation of truth, 
more solid than stone, that Hungarians have 
begun to build a new future. A generation 
waited to honor Imre Nagy’s courage; may 
a hundred generations remember it. 

While Hungary rediscovers its natural 
role in the affairs of Europe, the world 
again looks to you for inspiration. A popular 
nonfiction book in my country today is enti- 
tled “Budapest 1900.” Dr. John Lukacs lov- 
ingly describes the Budapest of memory, 
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with its proud stock exchange and great 
opera, a time when Europe’s first electric 
subway ran underneath the handsome 
shops of Andrassy Avenue. A city that ri- 
valed Paris in its splendor, Vienna in its 
music, London in its literature, a center of 
learning that enlightened the world and 
gave America one kind of genius in Joseph 
Pulitzer, another in Béla Bart6k. But for 
four decades, this great city, this great 
nation, so central to the continent in every 
respect, has been separated from Europe 
and the West. 

And today Hungary is opening again to 
the West, becoming a beacon of light in 
European culture. And I see people in 
motion—color, creativity, experimentation. 
I see a new beginning for Hungary. The 
very atmosphere of this city, the very at- 
mosphere of Budapest, is electric and alive 
with optimism. 

Your people and your leaders—govern- 
ment and opposition alike—are not afraid to 
break with the past, to act in the spirit of 
truth. And what better example of this 
could there be than one simple fact: Karl 
Marx University has dropped “Das Kapital” 
from its required reading list. Some histori- 
ans argue that Marxism arose out of a 
humane impulse. But Karl Marx traced only 
one thread of human existence and missed 
the rest of the tapestry—the colorful and 
varied tapestry of humanity. He regarded 
man as hapless, unable to shape his environ- 
ment or destiny. But man is not driven by 
impersonal economic forces. He’s not 
simply an object acted upon by mechanical 
laws of history. Rather, man is imaginative 
and inventive. He is artistic, with an innate 
need to create and enjoy beauty. He is a 
loving member of a family and a loyal patri- 
ot to his people. Man is dynamic, deter- 
mined to shape his own future. 

The creative genius of the Hungarian 
people, long suppressed, is again flourishing 
in your schools, your businesses, your 
churches. And this is more than a fleeting 
season of freedom. It is Hungary returning 
to its normal, traditional values. It is Hunga- 
ry returning home. Voices long stilled are 
being heard again. An independent daily 
newspaper is now sold on the streets. Com- 
mercial radio and television stations will 
broadcast everything from the news to the 
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music of Stevie Wonder. And Radio Free 
Europe is opening its first Eastern Europe- 
an Bureau right here in Budapest. 

Along your border with Austria, the ugly 
symbol of Europe’s division and Hungary’s 
isolation is coming down, as the barbed 
wire fences are rolled and stacked into 
bales. For the first time, the Iron Curtain 
has begun to part. And Hungary, your great 
country, is leading the way. 

The Soviet Union has withdrawn troops, 
which I also take as a step in overcoming 
Europe’s division. And as those forces leave, 
let the Soviet leaders know they have ev- 
erything to gain and nothing to lose or fear 
from peaceful change. We can—and I am 
determined that we will—work together to 
move beyond containment, beyond the 
Cold War. 

One of the key steps in moving beyond 
containment is easing the military confron- 
tation in Europe. To this end, the NATO 
{North Atlantic Treaty Organization] allies 
joined, at the May summit meeting, in my 
proposal of a comprehensive conventional 
arms control initiative, an initiative that 
would cut the number of tanks, armored 
troop carriers, artillery, combat aircraft, 
attack helicopters, as well as United States 
and Soviet troops stationed on foreign soil 
in Europe—all to lower, equal levels. The 
issues may be complex, but we’re working, 
day and night, to get a solid, historic agree- 
ment to strengthen stability in Europe and 
reduce the risk of war. And we are deter- 
mined to get it soon. 

No, there is no mistaking the fact that we 
are on the threshold of a new era. And 
there’s also no mistaking the fact that Hun- 
gary is at the threshold of great and historic 
change. You’re writing a real constitution, 
and you’re moving toward democratic, mul- 
tiparty elections. And this is partly possible 
because brave men and women have 
formed opposition parties. And this is possi- 
ble because Hungarian leaders are going to 
show the ultimate political courage: the 
courage to submit to the choice of the 
people in free elections. 

But to succeed in reform, you'll need 
partners—partners to help promote lasting 
change in Hungary. And I am here today to 
offer Hungary the partnership of the 
United States of America. Three vital 
spheres stand out in our partnerships: eco- 


nomics, the environment, and democratic 
and cultural exchange. 

The United States believes in the accel- 
eration of productive change, not in its 
delay. So, this is our guiding principle: The 
United States will offer assistance not to 
prop up the status quo but to propel 
reform. 

Of course, the weight of the past still bur- 
dens Hungarian enterprise. There are rem- 
nants of the Stalinist economy—huge, ineffi- 
cient industrial plants and a bewildering 
price system that is hard for anyone to un- 
derstand, and the massive subsidies that 
cloud economic decisions—all of this slows 
what you could otherwise achieve. It’s an 
economic Rubik’s Cone that defies solution. 

To make the transition to a productive 
economy will test your mettle as a people. 
The prices of some commodities may rise. 
Some inefficient businesses and factories 
will close. But the Hungarian Government 
is increasingly leaving the business of run- 
ning the shops to the shopkeepers, the 
farms to the farmers. And the creative 
drive of the people, once unleashed, will 
create momentum of its own. And this will 
bring you a greater treasure than simply 
the riches you create. It'll give each of you 
control over your own destiny—a Hungari- 
an destiny. And as I said, the United States 
will be your partner in this transformation 
to a successful economy. 

Last Thursday at the White House, I in- 
vited leaders from business, education, 
labor, and other fields to come to the White 
House and discuss the new private sector 
opportunities opening up in Hungary. And 
their response was enthusiastic. This was es- 
pecially true of Hungarian-Americans, so 
proud to be building a bridge between 
their new country and their motherland. As 
long as our two governments ease the way, 
the people of America and Hungary can do 
the rest—the people can do the rest. 

And it is in this spirit that I want to an- 
nounce the following measures. First, as I 
said in Warsaw, I will propose at the Paris 
economic summit concerted Western 
action, for Poland and Hungary, to back 
your reforms with economic and technical 
assistance from the summit partners. Of 
course, our efforts for Hungary will be tar- 
geted to your needs. 
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And second, I will ask the United States 
Congress to authorize a $25 million fund as 
a source of new capital to invigorate the 
Hungarian private sector. I'll also encourage 
parallel efforts from the other nations of the 
economic summit. 

And third, once your Parliament passes 
the new emigration legislation proposed by 
your Council of Ministers, I will inform our 
Congress that Hungary is in full compliance 
with the Jackson-Vanik amendments to our 
1974 trade law. No country has yet been 
released from the restrictions of this amend- 
ment. So, I am pleased to tell you that Hun- 
gary will be the first. And this action will 
give Hungary the most liberal access to the 
American market for the longest terms pos- 
sible under our laws. 

Fourth, America is prepared to provide 
your country with access to our Generalized 
System of Preferences, which offers selec- 
tive tariff relief. Simply put, these last two 
measures will allow you to take advantage 
of the largest single market in the entire 
world. 

And fifth, we’ve concluded a draft agree- 
ment to authorize the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation—OPIC we call it—to 
operate in Hungary. And once our Senate 
passes the enabling legislation, OPIC will be 
able to provide insurance to encourage 
American investment in private enterprises 
in Hungary. Through OPIC, American busi- 
ness executives will see firsthand the great 
opportunity of Hungary. Private investment 
is critical for Hungary. It means jobs, inno- 
vation, progress. But most of all, private in- 
vestment means a brighter future for your 
children, a brighter future for Hungary. 


And yet economic progress cannot be at 
the expense of the air we breathe and the 
water we drink. Six weeks ago, in Mainz, I 
proposed cooperation between East and 
West on environmental issues. And that is 
why I will ask the United States Congress to 
appropriate $5 million to establish an Inter- 
national Environmental Center for central 
and eastern Europe, to be based right here 
in Budapest, which will bring together pri- 
vate and government experts and organiza- 
tions to address the ecological crisis. After 
all, our shared heritage is the Earth. And 
the fate of the Earth transcends borders; it 
isn’t just an East-West issue. Hungary has 
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led eastern and central Europe in address- 
ing the concerns of your citizens for cleaner 
air and water. And now you can do even 
more, working with the West to build a 
bridge of technical and scientific coopera- 
tion. 

Along these lines, I am also pleased to 
announce that the United States has pro- 
posed an agreement between our two coun- 
tries to establish scientific and technical co- 
operation in the basic sciences and in spe- 
cific areas, including the environment, 
medicine, and nuclear safety. 


It is my hope that this visit will also lead 
to a wider exchange between East and 
West so our scientists, our artists, and our 
environmentalists can learn from one an- 
other; so that our soldiers and statesmen 
can discuss peace; and our students—God 
bless them—can discuss the future. 


But to discuss anything requires a 
common language. The teaching of the 
English language is one of the most popular 
American exports. And as students, you 
know that English is the lingua franca of 
world business, the key to clinching deals 
from Hong Kong to Toronto. So, to open 
the global market to more Hungarians, I am 
pleased to announce that the Peace Corps 
will, for the first time, operate in a Europe- 
an country. And our Peace Corps instruc- 
tors will come to Budapest and all 19 coun- 
ties to teach English. 


And in such exchanges, we want to help 
you in your quest for a new beginning as a 
democratic Hungary. So, the United States 
is also committing more than $6 million to 
cultural and educational opportunities in 
eastern Europe. We will make available 
funds for a series of major new U.S.-Hun- 
garian exchange programs—among Con- 
gressmen and legislative experts; among 
labor business leaders; among legal experts; 
among community leaders, educators, and 
young people. We are creating dozens of 
fellowships to enable Hungarians to study at 
American universities. And we will fund en- 
dowed chairs in American studies at your 
universities, and books—many thousands of 
them—to fill the shelves of your new Inter- 
national Management Center and the li- 
braries of schools and universities across 
Hungary. 
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And the United States will also open, 
within the next several years, an American 
House in the center of Budapest. Today the 
celebrated American architect Robert Stern 
is releasing his design for this center, which 
will be an open house of books, magazines, 
and video cassettes—an open house of 
ideas. 


And so, in conclusion, in economic reform 
and democratic change, in cultural and en- 
vironmental cooperation, there are great 
opportunities and great challenges. Hunga- 
ry has a lot of work ahead, and so do the 
United States and Hungary, working togeth- 
er to build this better future—dynamic 
future. 


Your challenge is enormous and historic: 
to build a structure of political change and 
decentralized economic enterprise on the 
ruins of a failed Stalinist system. And given 
the opportunity to show your characteristic 
initiative, creativity, and resourcefulness, I 
believe that the Hungarian people will 
meet the challenge. You stand on the 
threshold of a new era of economic devel- 
opment and, yes, political change. 


And I believe with all my heart that you 
are ready to meet the future. I see a coun- 
try well on the way. I see a country rich in 
human resources—rich in the moral cour- 
age of its people. I see a nation transcend- 
ing its past and reaching out to its destiny. I 
congratulate you for having come so far. 


And let us be equal to the opportunity 
that lies before us. Let us have history write 
of us that we were the generation that 
made Europe whole and free. 


Thank you all. God bless each and every 
one of you. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in 
Aula Hall at the university. In his remarks, 
he referred to Bruno Straub, President of 
Hungary’s Presidential Council; Prime Min- 
ister Miklos Nemeth; Csaba Csaki, rector of 
the university; and Imre Nagy, former Hun- 
garian Prime Minister and leader of the 1956 
uprising against Soviet domination of Hun- 
gary. Prior to his remarks, the President par- 
ticipated in a discussion with students at the 
Old Prison on Castle Hill. 


White House Fact Sheet on the United 
States Program in Support of 


Hungarian Reforms 


July 12, 1989 


Hungary has entered a period of dynamic 
political and economic change. President 
Bush announced several measures to sup- 
port Hungary’s already considerable efforts 
to develop private enterprise and a freer 
political system. 


CONCERTED WESTERN ACTION FOR 
HUNGARY AND POLAND 


Proposal 


The President is proposing that nations of 
the Summit Seven intensify their concerted 
action to support economic reforms based 
on political pluralism in Hungary and 
Poland. Complementary efforts by leading 
industrial democracies will provide a pow- 
erful impetus to economic recovery and 
progress in these nations as they face a 
turning point. Other interested countries 
could contribute to this process as well. 


Scope 


Efforts will involve work with the Hun- 
garian and Polish Governments and with 
other official and independent organizations 
in those countries to gather information and 
provide feedback on issues of mutual con- 
cern. Involved governments will also work 
as appropriate with representatives of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), World 
Bank, European Communities Commission, 
and other multilateral and private sector in- 
stitutions. 

Specific issues addressed could include: 

e Needed economic reforms; : 

¢ Timing and conditions for new credits; 

and 

e Concrete support for privatization and 

private business, environmental 
projects, management and training ini- 
tiatives, social safety nets to accompany 
restructuring, housing, etc. 

These efforts would not undercut or re- 
place existing institutions such as the World 
Bank, Paris Club or IMF. 


Next Steps 


The President will discuss this proposal in 
Paris with the leaders of the other Summit 
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Seven nations: the United Kingdom, Feder- 
al Republic of Germany, France, Japan, 
Italy and Canada. 


HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN ENTERPRISE FUND 


Proposal 

Hungary has taken a number of steps to 
enlarge its private sector which can 
produce wealth that will benefit the entire 
Nation. At the President’s initiative, the 
United States and Hungary will jointly es- 
tablish a Hungarian-American Enterprise 
Fund. The President is asking Congress to 
provide $25 million for this initiative. 


Purpose 
The Fund will support the development 

of the growing private sector in Hungary. It 

will be empowered to disburse hard curren- 

cy loans or venture capital grants for ap- 

proved projects, including: 

¢ Private sector development (business 

loans/grants, possible establishment of 
a private sector development bank); 
Privatization of state firms (e.g., pro- 
vide funding for entrepreneurs to buy 
into state firms); 
Technical assistance or training pro- 
grams in support of or run by Hunga- 
ry’s private sector; 
Funding of export projects partly or 
wholly private; and 
Joint ventures between private Hun- 
garian and American investors (e.g., 
encourage participation of private 
Hungarian firms in joint ventures). 


HUNGARY: MOST-FAVORED NATION STATUS 


Proposal 

The President has announced that upon 
enactment of the new law on emigration by 
the Hungarian Parliament, he will inform 
the Congress that Hungary is in full compli- 
ance with the Jackson-Vanik amendment to 
the 1974 Trade Act. Hungary will be eligi- 
ble to receive most-favored-nation (MFN) 
status for the maximum period allowable 
under our legislation, without any need of 
annual waivers. 


Background 


On June 26, 1989, Hungary’s Council of 
Ministers approved the final draft of a new 
law on emigration to be submitted to the 
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Hungarian Parliament for adoption. The ap- 
proved draft incorporates the provisions 
considered necessary to satisfy the free emi- 
gration requirements of Section 402 of the 
Jackson-Vanik amendment. 

Under the Jackson-Vanik amendment to 
the Trade Act of 1974, the President is em- 
powered to waive the prohibition on the 
granting of MFN tariff treatment to a coun- 
try which substantially restricts emigration 
if such a waiver would further the goals of 
the amendment. 

¢ The President has taken this step annu- 

ally with respect to Hungary since 
1978. 

Hungary is now approaching total com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Jack- 
son-Vanik amendment. 

Hungary will be the first Warsaw Pact 
country to have legalized and imple- 
mented free emigration, thus satisfying 
the requirements of Jackson-Vanik. 


A REGIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL CENTER 
LOCATED IN BUDAPEST 


Proposal 

The President has proposed the establish- 
ment of a $5 million regional environmen- 
tal center located in Budapest. This is a 
substantive followup to the President’s initi- 
ative in Mainz to help eastern and central 
Europe overcome its environmental prob- 
lems. 


Purpose 

The Center will provide a facility for co- 
operative research and activities between 
governmental and nongovernmental ex- 
perts and public interest groups from the 
United States, western Europe, and eastern 
Europe concerned with the environment, 
including energy and nuclear safety. 


Scope 


The Center would be an independent or- 
ganization supported by both private and 
governmental funds. It would focus on de- 
veloping the broadest human resource base 
for comprehensive environmental improve- 
ment and protection activities in the region. 

¢ The Center would facilitate loans of 

lab equipment and organize workshops 
and other exchanges. 
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¢ Specific emphasis would be placed on 
transboundary pollution problems, 
toxic waste disposal, alternative sources 
of nonpolluting energy, and promotion 
of nuclear safety technology and prac- 
tices. 
Although located in or near Budapest, 
the Center’s objective would be to at- 
tract funding and direct participation 
by both governmental and private en- 
tities and groups from East and West. 


EXCHANGES WITH EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE 


Proposal 


The President has called for expanded 
and imaginative exchange initiatives. The 
U.S. Information Agency will allocate up to 
$6.1 million from 1990 resources in order to 
implement this new initiative to strengthen 
the trends toward democratic values and 
institutions through significantly expanded 
academic, cultural, and people-to-people 
contacts. 

The principal emphasis of this initiative 
will be in Hungary and Poland, but other 
countries in the region will also be in- 
volved. Hundreds will participate in the 
new government-sponsored exchanges in 
both directions over the next year. 

The initiative has the following elements: 


Political, Social, and Legal Institutions 

¢ The John Marshall Study Program in 
the Rule of Law. Visits to the United 
States by more than 50 legal scholars, 
judicial and parliamentary officials to 
examine the U.S. jurisprudence and 
legislative system; 
Visits by congressional experts to con- 
sult with new democratic legislatures 
in Hungary and Poland; 
Consultations for representatives of 
east-central European political parties 
with U.S. party organizations to learn 
the mechanics of democratic electoral 
politics; 
Samuel Gompers Labor Leader Ex- 
changes. Travel and study programs 
for trade unionists in the United States; 
Translation and distribution of up to 
100,000 books, magazines, and video- 
cassettes in local languages on the U.S. 
political and economic system; 


¢ Placement of U.S. specialists in law and 
public administration at east-central 
European academic institutions; and 
Visits to the United States by east-cen- 
tral European “future leaders” under 
the age of 30. Approximately 100 par- 
ticipants are projected for this pro- 
gram. 


Free-Market Initiative 


e Alexander Hamilton Fellowships in 
Management. Internships, educational, 
and training programs for at least 50 
entrepreneurs and enterprise manag- 
ers. 

Consulting visits by U.S. executives and 
management specialists to advise pri- 
vate and cooperative enterprises. 
Support of management training pro- 
grams and institutes through US. in- 
structors, curriculum materials, and 
short-term seminars. Hundreds of east- 
central European management special- 
ists would benefit from this expanded 
effort. 


Educational and Youth Exchange 


e Establishment of Noah Webster Chairs 
in American Language and Literature 
at central and eastern European uni- 
versities. 

Citizen Exchange Initiative. Assistance 
to the U.S. private sector in developing 
youth and other people-to-people ex- 
change activities in eastern and central 
Europe. Several hundred American 
and European citizens would be in- 
volved in this intensified two-way ex- 
change initiative. 

Environmental Protection and Cultural 

Preservation 

e Two-day exchanges with specialists in 
the fields of environmental protection 
and cultural preservation. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY (S&T) 
AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY 


Scope 


The President has announced the U.S. in- 
tention to conclude an umbrella S&T agree- 
ment with Hungary. We envision a broad 
program of scientific and technological co- 
operation in such areas of joint interest and 
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expertise as basic sciences, the environ- 
ment, agriculture, medicine, energy, geolo- 
gy, and nuclear safety. 


Purpose 
The agreement would develop and imple- 
ment high-quality cooperative research pro- 
grams. 
¢ S&T cooperation recognizes Hungary’s 
first-rate scientific establishment. 
¢ The agreement also complements the 
President’s eastern European environ- 
mental initiative by coordinating re- 
search activities, providing core funds, 
and encouraging contacts in the envi- 
ronmental area. 


Next Steps 


We expect to send a technical delegation 
to Hungary shortly to negotiate the final 
terms of the agreement and work out de- 
tailed arrangements for funding. 


Funding 


Annual contributions of approximately $1 
million or the equivalent in Hungarian cur- 
rency from each side would implement the 
agreement. 

¢ The United States can expect reasona- 

ble and tangible returns that far 
exceed U.S. costs because such core 
money often returns much larger divi- 
dends in terms of scientific innovations 
and by stimulating additional funding 
by participating technical agencies. 

This program will complement other 
existing and valuable U.S. S&T pro- 
grams with Poland and Yugoslavia. 


UNITED STATES PEACE CorPs/ HUNGARY 


The Program 


The United States and the Government 
of Hungary have agreed in principle to es- 
tablish a Peace Corps program, centered on 
assisting Hungarian efforts to develop and 
expand English language teaching. 

¢ The Peace Corps entry into Hungary 

represents a new era for American vol- 
unteers serving overseas. The Hungari- 
an program, which could begin as early 
as the fall of 1989 with training for 
assignment in early 1990, eventually 
will involve teaching English in Buda- 
pest and all 19 of the country’s coun- 
ties. 
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The Volunteers 


There are now nearly 6,000 volunteers 
and trainees in 65 nations in the Americas, 
Africa, Asia, and the Pacific. Hungary will 
be the first European country where U.S. 
volunteers are assigned. 

e Around the world, these Peace Corps 

volunteers offer skills in a wide variety 
of programs (e.g., maternal and child 
health, family nutrition, fresh water 
fisheries, agriculture extension, teacher 
training, small business consulting, 
public administration, natural resource 
development, energy, engineering, and 
industrial arts). 
A volunteer must be a USS. citizen at 
least 18 years old. There is no upper 
age limit, and currently, nearly 500 
volunteers are over 50. 


Training 

All volunteers will receive language and 
cultural training within Hungary before 
being assigned to schools. Strong emphasis 
will be placed on learning Hungarian. Cul- 
tural studies include Hungary’s history, cus- 
toms, and social and political systems. 


White House Fact Sheet on the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization’s 
Conventional Force Reduction 
Proposal 


July 12, 1989 


On July 13, at the Conventional Forces in 
Europe (CFE) Negotiations in Vienna, the 
NATO allies will table the specifics of their 
conventional force reduction proposal, 
based on the initiative President Bush put 
forward at the NATO summit. In formally 
tabling the President’s proposal in Vienna, 
NATO is advancing the CFE process by 
providing the Warsaw Pact with details 2 
months before the original Western target 
of September 7. This will allow the East to 
begin immediate examination of these de- 
tails and hopefully allow the East to re- 
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spond formally when the negotiations 
resume in Vienna in September. 

At the May 29-30 NATO summit meet- 
ing, the alliance agreed on a far-reaching 
conventional arms control proposal which 
has now been incorporated into the NATO 
CFE proposal. It has the following ele- 
ments: 

¢ To lock in Eastern acceptance of the 

proposed Western limits on tanks 
(20,000 for each side) and armored 
troop carriers (28,000 for each side) 
and artillery pieces (from 16,500 to 
24,000 for each side, depending on the 
resolution of questions about defini- 
tions). Equipment reduced would be 
destroyed. This provision would oblige 
the East to destroy tens of thousands of 
weapon systems and eliminate its pre- 
ponderance in these important compo- 
nents of military strength. 

That the West expand its current pro- 
posal to extend, for the first time, the 
concept of conventional arms control 
to all land-based combat aircraft and 
helicopters in the Atlantic-to-the-Urals 
(ATTU) area to a level 15 percent 
below the current NATO total. 

To establish a manpower ceiling of 
275,000 each on US. and Soviet 
ground and air forces stationed outside 
of their respective national territory in 
the ATTU zone. The United States 
would take a 20-percent cut in combat 
manpower in U.S. stationed forces, 
with a resulting ceiling in U.S. and 
Soviet ground and air forces stationed 
outside of national territory in the At- 
lantic-to-the-Urals zone of approxi- 
mately 275,000 each. This manpower 
ceiling will require the Soviets to 
reduce their forces in Eastern Europe 
by about 325,000. The soldiers and air 
personnel withdrawn on both sides 
would be demobilized. 

The updated NATO proposal to be tabled 
on July 13 will in addition state that in the 
case of combat aircraft, each side would 
have no more than 5,700 aircraft. In the 
case of combat helicopters, each side would 
have no more than 1,900 helicopters. 

NATO is proposing an accelerated timeta- 
ble for reaching and implementing a CFE 
agreement along the above lines. The allies 


would like to reach an agreement within 6 
to 12 months and accomplish the reductions 
by 1992 or 1993. By tabling details of the 
Western proposal now, the allies demon- 
strate their commitment to giving greater 
momentum to the CFE negotiations. 


Remarks at the Departure Ceremony in 
Budapest, Hungary 
July 13, 1989 


Thank you, Mr. President. To distin- 
guished leaders, Mr. Nyers, Mr. Grész, Mr. 
Németh, and others that came to see us off, 
my profound thanks for the warmth of the 
hospitality to Barbara and me. 

I was the first Vice President of the 
United States to visit your country 6 years 
ago, but now I’m especially honored to be 
the first American President to come to this 
beautiful land. During the past 2 days, 
we've met with Hungarians from every 
walk of life. I saw many thousand wet Hun- 
garians turning out there at Kossuth Square, 
that Square a reminder of the sacrifices of 
Hungary’s past. And at Parliament, I met 
with the political leaders of the present: 
leaders who have the courage to call for an 
historic election. And at Karl Marx Universi- 
ty, I saw the hopeful face of Hungary’s 
future and announced a series of American 
actions to engage my country more deeply 
in the future. But throughout, at every 
single event, I felt a deepening of the 
friendship between the American and Hun- 
garian people. 

In just a moment we’re going to leave for 
Paris for an economic summit with Western 
leaders. And this will be an historic moment 
for Europe, for the nations of the economic 
community are moving steadily toward eco- 
nomic integration in 1992. And this should 
mean more than just a vast trade opportuni- 
ty for Hungary. As your economy modern- 
izes, you will play an even greater role in 
the evolution of a new Europe, a Europe 
that is whole and free. 

While in Paris, we shall also celebrate the 
independence of that nation and the decla- 
ration of the rights of man. But these rights 
are not French, nor are they American. You 
are proving here in the heartland of Europe 
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that the rights of man are the proper birth- 
right of us all. 

Thank you for a wonderful visit, for an 
unforgettably warm welcome. God bless 
you, and God bless Hungary. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:45 a.m. at 
Budapest Airport. In his opening remarks, 
he referred to Bruno Straub, President of 
Hungary’s Presidential Council; Rezsd 
Nyers and Karoly Grosz, Chairman and 
General Secretary of the Hungarian Social- 
ist Workers’ Party, respectively; and Prime 
Minister Miklos Nemeth. 


Interview With Members of the 
White House Press Corps 


July 13, 1989 


The President’s Trip to Poland and 
Hungary 

Q. You had a whole complement of jog- 
ging— 

The President. 1 know it. They told me 
that one of—the girl on my right that— 
pretty looking—she claims to be the 250th 
in the world in tennis. And she’s struggling 
and trying to—it’s so wonderful—practices 
8 hours every day. And she’s a pretty-—— 

Q. ——on red clay? 

The President. Yes, on that—on red clay 
over there, yes. And then the kids are in 
a—they train for what they call their na- 
tional games or something there. The one 
that spoke the English, her dad was a coach 
in Kuwait. And she learned her English 
over there, and she’s a high jumper. But 
anyway, it was fun. It was—— 

Q. ——a good mood? 

The President. Good mood. This visit to 
Hungary—well, Poland also—but both of 
them were very, very moving. And I just 
come away with this real acute sense now 
of the change that’s taking place in Eastern 
Europe and a determination to play a con- 
structive role in that change. The meetings 
with these Hungarian leaders—the most 
recent visit—were very good, very frank. 

I’ve been to, what, 77, 79 countries, or 
something, as Vice President. And these 
talks were more than just diplomatic. I 
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mean, you didn’t rely on the printed card, 
and they didn’t. I mean, they spoke right 
from the heart. They said what they 
thought. They made clear the difficulties 
that they were facing. And I tried to do the 
same thing. There was something very spe- 
cial and warm and personal about the meet- 
ings in both Poland and Hungary. 

Q. Do you think you made a difference? 

Q. I realize it wouldn’t have been diplo- 
matic for any of those leaders to say so, but 
did you hear any complaints in either place 
about the sufficiency of the packages you 
brought? 

The President. No, and I think you're 
right: There may be a reason that they 
wouldn’t say so. But I heard none at all, not 
one. And in fact, Walesa [Solidarity leader], 
who had been reported to be asking for $10 
billion, moved off of that and said that what 
they wanted were more banks to come in 
that would loan those kinds of money. 

There was a paper written by a Solidar- 
nosé economist that had the figure of $10 
billion and had broken it down into X- 
number of dollars from the World Bank, X 
from the IMF [International Monetary 
Fund], X—and it added up to $10 billion. 
But there was no pressure of that nature. 
And then I see that subsequently Walesa 
was in the paper today or yesterday saying 
that there had not been a disappointment. 

But I think they understand that we are 
restricted in what we can do in terms of 
aid, or dollars of support, for some very 
worthy project. The thing that’s impressive 
is the determination on the part of all these 
leaders to move towards economic freedom 
and political freedom. 

It was so clear in Poland. General Jaru- 
zelski [Chairman of the Polish Council of 
State], who has had an image in the States 
earlier on that was not a very favorable one, 
is really out front in the reforms. And con- 
versations were very warm and very frank 
with him. We’d talk about differences, but 
we'd also talk about common objectives. 
And he went out of his way to be hospita- 
ble. And then the same thing on the—what 
you’d call the private sector side—Lech 
Welesa down there. 

So—and the same was true here. We met 
with the leaders and, then again, the oppo- 
sition. And then they were all together at a 
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reception. It’s—change is absolutely amaz- 
ing that’s taking place in Eastern Europe. 

Q. Do you think that you’ve made a dif- 
ference? 

The President. Yes, I do. 

Q. What do you think that was? 

The President. Well, I think the very fact 
thet they can sit and talk to an American 
President in a reasonable way and I could 
tell them what I thought we would be able 
to do, how much we shared their desire for 
change, I think was fruitful to them. And I 
think they saw the friendship and respect 
for the United States from their people— 
the crowds on the street and the—any time 
there was interaction with the people it was 
dramatic. And I’m sure that makes a differ- 
ence to the leaders. I think it shores up 
their desire for change because I think it 
shows all of us the genuine affection for the 
United States that exists in these countries 
and, I would say, in the rest of Eastern 
Europe, too, although I can’t speak as au- 
thoritatively. I’ve been to— 


Polish Political and Economic Reforms 


Q. Is Poland going to get a government 
soon? 

The President. I don’t know, Helen 
[Helen Thomas, United Press International], 
I don’t know. I would say yes, but I can’t 
predict who the President’s going to be. 

Q. Did Walesa seem concerned? 

The President. We discussed that very 
openly, but it’s just something I can’t pre- 
dict the outcome. 

Q. ——holding them up? 

The President. Well, I think it takes some 
time after their elections for the Parlia- 
ment, and I think that they’re now trying to 
sort out, in an arrangement, who to support 
for President. And you’ve got several differ- 
ent options. But that’s their business; that’s 
the internal affair of Poland, and I ought 
not to try to get involved in that. 

Q. Did Walesa express any concerns 
about calling upon workers to make the 
kind of sacrifices required? Because that’s 
another problem area. 

The President. He didn’t express concern 
about that, but I had an opportunity to 
make clear in private that—and publicly— 
that reforms were essential. There’s no 
point going there under false colors and to 
try to have everything sweetness and 


light—as a message that—but it isn’t going 
to be easy. But that’s part of the message. 
The rest of it is that change is in the winds, 
and I sense it so much more clearly from 
having been there. 

Q. Do you feel the General—I mean, you 
could see a man almost totally resigned—— 

The President. Did I feel what? 

Q. Don’t you feel that the General sees 
something besides the inevitable? I mean, 
he seems to have given up. 

The President. I don’t think it’s a question 
of resignation. You see, as you see change 
take place in the Soviet Union, this opens 
the way for change—vital change, vibrant 
change—in the rest of Eastern Europe. And 
so, I didn’t sense a dejection on his part; I 
sensed somewhat of an upbeat feeling that, 
yes, that these changes were possible now. 
And I certainly sense that in Hungary. 

Q. ——odd man out? 

The President. Well, let’s wait and see. 


Eastern-Bloc Reforms 


Q. Do you think your opinions may have 
encouraged reform in some of the other 
countries, such as, maybe, Romania or 
Czechoslovakia or East Germany; or might 
there be a backlash—— 

The President. Well, you want to be care- 
ful not to conduct yourself in such a way as 
to encourage a backlash. But I would think 
that this visit in the neighborhood would be 
watched by countries where economic and 
political change are lagging behind Poland 
and lagging behind Hungary. That isn’t true 
of the Soviet Union, and it isn’t true of 
Yugoslavia. But there are other countries 
that are probably watching and wondering. 
I am firmly convinced that this wave of 
freedom, if you will, is the wave of the 
future. And I would expect that this visit 
has been watched by the people of other 
Eastern European countries and, hopefully, 
giving encouragement to those who want to 
go the path of reform—political change, 
economic change—that these other coun- 
tries are now following. 

Q. Do you think they'll feel that talk is 
cheap from the United States, and what 
about a little more aid to encourage their 
reform movement? 

The President. 1 didn’t sense that. That 
was their early question, and I didn’t sense 
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it. I expect everybody would like to have as 
much aid as everybody possibly can attract. 
But when you're tying your position into 
economic reform and incentive and owner- 
ship and private sector and entrepreneur- 
ship, it seems to have at least negated the 
public cry or diminished the public cry for 
more funds. I just did not encounter that. 
In fact, a couple of them—and I'll leave 
their names out of it—said, “We didn’t 
expect you to come here with a bag full of 
money,” was the way they put it. 

Q. Are you going to tell the summit lead- 
ers that communism is dead? 

The President. No. I’m going to tell them 
that there is dynamic change taking place 
in Eastern Europe, and I expect each one cf 
them will want to tell me about their expe- 
riences with that. But I want to be sure that 
they know of our commitment to foster this 
change in a prudent way. 

Paris Economic Summit 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. 1 haven’t set up any yard- 
sticks for that, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News]. 
I don’t think that there is a way to measure 
success at an economic summit. I mean, this 
isn’t a summit where there is one major 
problem to be solved. There are problems 
on the agenda, but I expect at the conclu- 
sion of the meeting you'll see seven coun- 
tries in harmony, pulling together on mat- 
ters like the environment and, you know, 
the economies of the various countries and 
trade. All these are contentious matters bi- 
laterally, but I think we can reach common 
understanding. So, maybe that would be the 
yardstick. 

@Q. ——Gorbachev to what’s going on in 
Eastern Europe—approach seems to be— 
development in Eastern Europe and that 
you are a partner, but a limited partner. 
Isn’t it Gorbachev’s revolutionary approach 
to the East-West relationship that has given 
these people license to move forward? Isn’t 
he glad they’re moving forward? 

The President. 1 would think so, and 
maybe you miss what I said about Poland 
and giving them the flexibility to move for- 
ward. So, no, I would certainly say—and I 
mentioned four countries. One of them was 
the Soviet Union. I don’t think you were 
here when I started talking about that. So, 
we're very pleased to see the perestroika. 
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And let me repeat for the umpteenth time: 
I want to see it succeed. 

Q. When are you going to tell him that 
personally? 

The President. 1 don’t know. 

Q. This year? Geneva? 

The President. No plans for that right 
now. 

Q. Do you think it would be useful? 

The President. 1 don’t think there is any 
misunderstanding on his part about the po- 
sition of the United States in terms of his 
reforms. I think maybe if there is ever any 
doubt about it those doubts have been dis- 
pelled; and if there was any recent doubts 
about it, those doubts will be dispelled by 
his friends in Poland and in Hungary be- 
cause I made very clear to them that, you 
know, we’re not there to poke a stick in the 
eye of Mr. Gorbachev. Just the opposite: to 
encourage the very kind of reforms that he 
is championing and more reforms. 


Conventional Arms Reductions in Europe 


Q. ——convinced that he understands 
what you’re doing? 

The President. Because there are so many 
contacts with him and because some of 
these leaders told me that. And they told 
me that in terms of our approach to arms 
also. There has been some suggestion we 
were dragging our feet on arms control, 
which is pure nonsense. And I’m convinced 
from talking to these people that Gorba- 
chev knows that we’re serious. Indeed, we 
have an opportunity now to encourage him 
to move along faster on conventional force 
reductions. The idea that some Soviet 
spokesman yesterday says they can’t meet 
these timetables—I don’t want to believe 
that that’s Mr. Gorbachev speaking. And 
I’m not going to believe it until I hear from 
him or until I hear authoritatively that 
that’s who it is. 

Q. Should we not believe Marlin? 

The President. You can believe Marlin, 
yes, because he speaks with great authority. 
But this guy was not a—I don’t think it was 
a press spokesman. It was a—— 

Q. It was a lieutenant general that—— 

The President. Yes, a lieutenant general. 

Q. ——political general. 

General Scowcroft. He’s their arms con- 
trol guy. 
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The President. He’s a couple of beats 
behind the pace here because I don’t think 
Gorbachev wants to slow down an agree- 
ment on conventional arms. If he does, he’s 
wrong on that. But I don’t believe he does. 
I think he wants to move forward there and 
on the strategic arms talks, and so do we. 


Eastern-Bloc Reforms 


Q. From your conversation, did you get 
any sense of what the bottom line is in 
Eastern Europe as far as political change? I 
mean, what are the two or three points that 
you can’t cross? 

The President. No, there doesn’t seem to 
be a bottom line because when you go to 
open, free, fair elections, who knows what’s 
going to happen? Take a look at Hungary— 
I mean, at Poland. Take a look at those 
Polish elections. So, the change is so rapid 
and so devastating to old ways that I don’t 
think you can put a bottom line on the 
thing. 

Q. Perhaps Gorbachev is also looking at 
the elections? 

The President. Probably looking at the 
elections at home. And that is a good thing. 
I tell you, the excitement of all this, you just 
feel it in talking to the leaders and feel it 
from the people. 

Q. specific with both leaders—that 
further economic reform—for example, did 
you discuss with them the sale of state- 
owned business or getting private enter- 
prise to the people in both Poland and 
Hungary? 

The President. Yes, both, but in varying 
degrees of detail. Of course, Lech Walesa— 
that was his whole thrust: privatization. And 
the talks with Mr. Jaruzelski—we got into 
that. Mainly we were talking about joint 
ventures and partnerships. But also I had 
the opportunity to emphasize our convic- 
tion that state ownership is less productive 
than private ownership. And similarly, in a 
couple of the meetings—maybe we did in 
all—but in a couple of the meetings yester- 
day there was discussion of privatization. 
No resistance, incidentally, it seemed like in 
Hungary. But we had a very frank discus- 
sion about what percentage of their gross 
national product was in government and 
what in private sector. And Hungary still 
has a long way to go until it achieves privat- 
ization. 


Q. ——any Communists or are they all, 
essentially—they’re all democratic, pluralis- 
tic—— 

The President. 1 met people that are 
caught up in this wave of historic change. 

Q. What about—— 

Q. Are they changing their whole philoso- 
phy? They are Communists, aren’t they? 

The President. You asked whether one of 
the leaders made a big distinction between 
a Communist and a Socialist. And one of 
them pointed out that European socialism 
could well be the model of the future as 
opposed to the socialism that we equate 
with communism. 

Q. What about the austerity side of this? 
Did you get into—2 years ago, the Poles 
would not get the votes they needed, and 
then you talk about belt-tightening. But did 
they talk to you about what they would do? 
And do you have any qualms that this 
might backfire? That if these supports are 
removed, the Poles may not get the candy 
they need to keep supporting the system? 

The President. | had some feeling after 
some of the talks that the reforms that 
would be required would be very difficult 
for them. That’s not universal, but it did 
come up. 

Soviet-U.S. Relations 

Q. ——in any way communicate that to 
Gorbachev? 

The President. No, except indirectly 
saying, Please tell Mr. Gorbachev this, that, 
or the other. 

Q. Would you have any plans to contact 

The President. Well, we have regularized 
contacts with the Soviet Union now, and we 
will continue on those. But there could be 
occasion to do that. 


Polish Political and Economic Reforms 


Q. Did Lech Walesa tell you about the 
powder keg situation in Poland, as he told 
TV interviewers? 

The President. Well, as I said, some of the 
interlocutors made clear that the kinds of 
reforms that are going to have to be taken 
will not be easy. It wasn’t put in the context 
of powder keg. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Well, 1 think we spelled 
out some broad parameters: privatization, 
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openness, free elections. And that’s just the 
American way, that’s just our belief as to 
what works. And to the degree those things 
take place, why we will be able to do more. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Walesa? Yes. I'd met him 
before, and it’s funny how you just meet 
one time and it establishes a certain person- 
al warmth there. 


Eastern-Bloc Reforms 


Q. Mr. President, you talked about the 
changes, and you used the word, “amaz- 
ing.” Were you surprised by the things you 
sawP 

The President. Not textbook surprised, 
but surprised at the feeling: the feeling and 
the emotion of it all and the frankness with 
which the leaders—in Hungary particularly, 
well, and also Jaruzelski and Walesa—talked 
about the change. I mean it was with emo- 
tion, and it wasn’t your traditional “I'll read 
my cards, and you read your cards” kind of 
diplomacy. It was very special in that 
regard. There’s an intensity to it, a fervor to 
it that moved me very much. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. You mean like in Eastern 
Europe? Well, I think without the change 
in the Soviet Union it would have been 
highly unlikely that Eastern Europe would 
be achieving the kinds of changes or aspir- 
ing to the kinds of changes that it is aspir- 
ing to. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Oh, I don’t know. I don’t 
ever look for disputes, I look for calming 
the troubled waters. You know that. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. 1 don’t know that either. 
Upcoming Presidential Trips 

ot {Inaudible} 

The President. Well, I want to go to 


Africa, but there’s no doubt—I wouldn’t say 
that would be the next, would you? 


Eastern-Bloc Reforms 

Q. ——keep this policy alive? 

The President. 1 don’t think it’s the U.S. 
role to keep the change alive. I mean, I 
think this is something that’s the business of 
the Poles and of the Hungarians. This is 
their business; this is their life, their coun- 
try. I think it would be rather arrogant to 
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suggest that it’s the United States that has 
the sole responsibility. That’s not your ques- 
tion. But it, to the degree we can encour- 
age change without intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs—why, I’m all for that. But 
that’s not our role. This is too fundamental; 
the people’s aspiration for liberty and for 
free choice is too fundamental. And they 
can look to our system, look to our country, 
as a beacon for all these good values. But 
it’s not our role to go in and dictate to any 
of these countries how they’re going to run 
their business. 

Arrival Ceremony in Budapest, Hungary 

Q. ——tore up that—— 

The President. 1 know that struck you the 
most about it because you didn’t have to 
stand out in the rain. 

Q. He said they liked that. 

The President. Did they really? Well, I 
mean, I had plenty of opportunity to pay 
my formal respects, which, in essence, was 
what that was about. And those people had 
been standing there a long time. I told 
them the next day—one of the leaders was 
very complimentary of that. And I said, it 
reminds me of an old adage that the United 
States—the speech that you do not—that 
was the one in the rain. 


Israel-U.S. Relations 


Q. Who are you going to send to Israel as 
an emissary? 

The President. Well, there isn’t any emis- 
sary going from the President of the United 
States. There’s no determination of that at 
this point. 

Q. ——a chance to talk at the Wallenberg 
Memorial. Have you had any contact at all 
with the Soviets on that question? 

The President. Well, we chose to stop 
there because Wallenberg is a great inter- 
national symbol of human rights. And I 
don’t know—what do you mean about con- 
tact about—— 

Q. I mean, it’s a constant issue that U.S. 
officials are regularly asking of the Sovi- 
ets—— 

The President. 1 have not personally 
asked of the Soviets that. - 

Q. Are you saying that the Secretary of 
State might send an emissary? 

The President. Well, I'm saying that we 
have people go to Israel all the time and to 
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other countries in the area. But when you 
say, Who am I sending as an emissary—I 
was putting that in the context of past high- 
level shuttle diplomats or something of that 
nature; and there are no plans for that. I 
reserve the right to send people anytime I 
think it’s in the interest of the United 
States, but there are no plans for that kind 
of level diplomacy. 


Q. Why is the U.S. making—— 


The President. But if somebody felt it was 
worthwhile, somebody over there would 
welcome a special emissary from the Presi- 
dent, I’d be very openminded about that. 
But there are no plans. You asked me 
whether there are plans. 


Q. ——find out what’s going in terms 
of—— 


The President. We’ve got a very able Am- 
bassador over there who knows a great deal 
about what’s going on and has excellent 
contacts with the government. 


Q. What do you think is going on over 
there? [Prime Minister] Shamir has simply 
restated what his position has been all 
along. Why is the U.S. so shook up over 
this? 


The President. 1 don’t know that the U.S. 
is so shook up, but they know the United 
States policy. And the United States policy 
on settlements, for example, has not 
changed; and it is not going to change. And 
so, we might as well be frank with our 
friends, because that’s what friendship is 
about. And so, I want to see things go for- 
ward in terms of the peace process over 
there. And we want to see the election 
process go forward. And if anybody can 
make a case for me that the recent delib- 
erations in that party will enhance the elec- 
tion process, then I'd say, Great. But I’m 
afraid other people are looking at it, saying, 
What’s happened does not enhance the pos- 
sibilities of election. So, the U.S. policy is 
set. And I’m the President of the United 
States. And Israel is a friend and will 
remain a friend. But I have to say what our 
policy is. And so, I don’t think there’s great 
heartburn here, but I want to just continue 
to articulate what we believe. 


Q. ——Shamir said—what should be im- 
portant from the very start—so I’m trying 
to figure out why the United States is so 
distressed. 

The President. I'm not so distressed. I’m 
the President of the United States. 

Q. I mean State Department. 


The President. Well, you go ahead and 
talk to the State Department about that. 
You’re talking to the President. I set the 
policy, after a lot of input from the State 
Department, and I want the U.S. policy to 
succeed. We’ve thought out very carefully 
what we think is best, and our support is for 
our principles. And they’ve got great diffi- 
culties inside of Israel. I understand that. I 
understand the political pressures. But I 
can’t be varying U.S. policy every day to 
accommodate political change. I’m not 
going to do that. 


Q. How about the Palestinian—— 


The President. Keep encouraging them to 
do what they ought to do: to participate in 
this election process—absolutely—and de- 
plore the kind of violence that we see when 
a bus is carried over a cliff and carrying a 
lot of innocent people to their death, or 
innocent people getting killed in other 
ways—on both sides. I mean we have to 
stand for something. And I’m going to con- 
tinue to try to do that. 


The Presidency 


Q. When did you first decide you were 
President? When did it hit youP 


Mr. Fitzwater. That sounds like an essay 
question to me. [Laughter] 


The President. | don’t know. But I’m de- 
ciding more and more that I am. Experi- 
ence never hurt anybody, did it? Experi- 
ence doesn’t hurt. Thank you all. 


Note: The interview occurred aboard Air 
Force One en route to Paris, France. Brent 

is Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, and Marlin Fitz- 
water is Press Secretary to the President. A 
tape was not available for verification of 
the content of this interview. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
Announcing United States Acceptance 
of the Nitrogen Oxides Protocol to the 
Convention on Long-Range 
Transboundary Air Pollution 

July 14, 1989 


Yesterday the United States formally ac- 
cepted the Nitrogen Oxides (NOx) protocol 
to the Convention on Long-Range Trans- 
boundary Air Pollution (LRTAP) by deposit- 
ing its instrument of acceptance with the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
This protocol is fully consistent with the 
goals set out by the President in his propos- 
als for the Clean Air Act. 

The LRTAP Convention was adopted in 
1979, under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE). The ECE includes the United States, 
Canada, and the countries of Western and 
Eastern Europe, including the Soviet Union. 
The NOx protocol was signed last Novem- 
ber by 25 ECE nations, including the 
United States. The United States is the third 
country to formally accept the agreement. 
When ratified by 16 nations, the protocol 
will require most participating countries to 
freeze NOx emissions or their transboun- 
dary flows at 1987 levels by the beginning 
of 1995. 

The protocol allows nations such as the 
United States, which had already begun a 
NOx reduction program before the negotia- 
tions began, to use a different base year if 
they choose. The United States indicated at 
the time of signing that it would use 1978 
as its base year. NOx emissions in the 
United States were 21.1 million metric tons 
(mmt) in 1978. 


Joint Statement by the President and 
Prime Minister Sosuke Uno of Japan on 
Economic Issues 


July 14, 1989 


President Bush and Prime Minister Uno 
reviewed a range of bilateral and multilat- 
eral economic issues of mutual interest. 
They reaffirmed their commitment to work 


closely together to promote continued eco- 
nomic growth with low inflation, expansion 
of international trade and further reduc- 
tions in current account imbalances. In this 
connection, they reaffirmed their commit- 
ment to economic policy coordination and 
noted the progress that had been achieved 
within this framework toward the above ob- 
jectives. 

In addition, President Bush and Prime 
Minister Uno agreed to complement the on- 
going efforts by launching a new initiative. 
They agreed on a U.S.-Japan Structural Im- 
pediments Initiative to identify and solve 
structural problems in both countries that 
stand as impediments to trade and balance 
of payments adjustment with the goal of 
contributing to the reduction of payments 
imbalances. They agreed to establish a joint 
interagency working group to undertake 
these talks. The President and the Prime 
Minister have appointed tri-chairmen who 
will chair these meetings, which will be 
held at the sub-Cabinet level. These talks 
will take place outside Section 301 of the 
U.S. Trade Act. The bilateral working group 
will present a joint final report to the heads 
of government within a year, with an inter- 
im assessment to be made in the Spring of 
1990. 


Nomination of Allen B. Clark, Jr., To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Veterans 
Affairs 

July 14, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Allen B. Clark, Jr., to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Veterans Affairs. 
This is a new position. 

Since 1983 Mr. Clark has served as co- 
founder and president of Clark Preston, 
Inc., a real estate firm in Austin, TX. In 
addition, he has served as a real estate mar- 
keting consultant at NCNB Texas National 
Bank, 1987-1989. Prior to this, he served as 
president of Pressure Coring, Inc., 1981- 
1983, and as assistant to the president of 
Thomas D. Coffman, Inc., 1981-1983. He 
was special assistant to Gov. William Cle- 
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ments, Jr., of Texas, 1978-1981. Mr. Clark 
also served as portfolio manager of the Re- 
public National Bank in Dallas, TX, 1970- 
1978. 

Mr. Clark graduated from West Point 
(B.S., 1963) and Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity (M.B.A., 1970). He served in the USS. 
Army until 1968. He was born June 20, 
1942, in McAllen, TX. He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Austin, TX. 


Nomination of Anne N. Foreman To Be 
Under Secretary of the Air Force 


July 14, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 


tion to nominate Anne Newman Foreman. 


to be Under Secretary of the Air Force. She 
would succeed James F. McGovern. 

Ms. Foreman is currently the General 
Counsel of the Air Force, and she has 
served in this capacity since 1987. Prior to 
this, Ms. Foreman joined the White House 
staff in 1985 and became Associate Director 
of Presidential Personnel for National Secu- 
rity. From 1979 to 1985, she was an attor- 
ney with the Houston-based law firm of 
Bracewell and Patterson. Prior to gradua- 
tion from law school, Ms. Foreman was a 
clerk with the British solicitors Boodle, Hat- 
field Co., in London. With the U.S. Foreign 
Service, she served as a political officer to 
U.S. Embassies in Beirut, Lebanon, and 
Tunis, Tunisia, from 1973 to 1976, and as an 
economic officer to the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations until 1977. She was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 31st 
session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly and to the 60th session of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

Ms. Foreman received a bachelor of arts 
degree in 1969 and a master of arts degree 
in 1975, both from the University of South- 
ern California. She received her law degree 
from the American University’s Washington 
College of Law in 1980. Ms. Foreman was 
born October 16, 1947, in Hollywood, CA. 


She is married, has two children, and re- 
sides in Potomac, MD. 


Nomination of Herbert D. Kleber To 
Be a Deputy Director of the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy 


July 14, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Herbert D. Kleber to be 
Deputy Director for Demand Reduction, 
Office of National Drug Control Policy. This 
is a new position. 

Dr. Kleber currently serves as professor 
of psychiatry, Yale University School of 
Medicine; director, substance abuse treat- 
ment unit, the Connecticut Mental Health 
Center; chief executive officer, APT Foun- 
dation, Inc.; director, NIDA clinical re- 
search center for treatment of opioid and 
cocaine abuse at Yale; and director, re- 
search training fellowship program in sub- 
stance abuse. Prior to this, Dr. Kleber was 
associate professor of psychiatry, 1970-1975, 
and assistant professor of psychiatry, 1966- 
1970, at Yale University School of Medicine. 
He was director and founder of the drug 
dependence unit at the Connecticut Mental 
Health Center, 1968-1975, and executive 
director of the psychiatry emergency room 
service at Yale-New Haven Hospital, 1967- 
1968. Dr. Kleber also served as the outpa- 
tient and admissions coordinator at the 
Connecticut Mental Health Center, 1967- 
1968. From 1966 to 1967, he was the assist- 
ant chief of the Hill-West Haven division at 
the Connecticut Mental Health Center. 

Dr. Kleber graduated from Dartmouth 
College (B.A., 1956) and Jefferson Medical 
College (M.D., 1960). He completed a rotat- 
ing internship at Health Center Hospitals of 
the University of Pittsburgh, 1960-1961, 
and his psychiatric residency was served at 
Yale University School of Medicine, 1961- 
1964. Dr. Kleber was born June 19, 1934, in 
Pittsburgh, PA. He currently resides in 
Connecticut. 
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Informal Exchange With Reporters 
Following a Meeting With Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher of the 
United Kingdom in Paris, France 
July 15, 1989 


The President. This is what we call a 
modified photo-op in honor of our distin- 
guished guest, who will be glad to take 
questions. But at the outset, let me just say 
that this visit we’ve had has gone very well, 
indeed; and I am so happy to have a good 
personal relationship that’s existed for a 
long time with Britain’s great Prime Minis- 
ter. And I value her judgment; and this was, 
as far as I’m concerned, a very fruitful talk. 

But the floor is yours. You are our guest. 

The Prime Minister. We're very proud 
and pleased that the relationship continues, 
and we can talk very easily and very under- 
standably about the great issues of the day. 
We have covered most of the spectrum of 
issues, as you'd expect, quickly—the eco- 
nomic problems, including the debt. We 
also talked, obviously, about the Chinese 
problem because we have a special interest 
in Hong Kong. We talked about Middle 
East problems. We talked about Cyprus. We 
talked about some of the problems in Viet- 
nam. Quite a lot to cover in about an hour. 


Assistance for Poland and Hungary 


Q. Do you think there will be joint action 
on Poland and Hungary? 

The Prime Minister. Well, we had a long 
discussion last night at dinner over Poland 
and Hungary, and of course, we’re all very 
anxious to help. And we’re all helping, each 
in our own way. The President gave his 
excellent statement after he visited Poland 
and Hungary, and we have previously—— 

Q. So, it won’t be a cooperative-—— 

The Prime Minister. Well, we naturally 
cooperate. That’s what the summit is all 
about. We would cooperate through the 
agencies. We thought the President had a 
marvelously successful visit to Poland and to 
Hungary. Then, of course, that’s precisely 
what we’d expected, that it would be very 
successful, and it was. 

Now I have to get to the summit before 
the President because that’s the protocol. 
[Laughter] So, I'll just walk down to my car. 
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Q. Are you afraid that Hong Kong will go 
back to the hands of the Chinese, when 
they’re so oppressive? 

The President. ——treated you very shab- 
bily. ’'m sorry-——— 

Q. Mr. President, do you expect a con- 
certed package or an action package on 
Poland or Hungary from the summit? 

The President. We haven't been asking 
for that. That’s not what the United States 
position has been. 

Q. What do you want the summit to do or 
say? 

The President. The summit—you watch— 
the summit will do exactly what it is I sug- 
gested yesterday it will do and what Marga- 
ret referred to today—Prime Minister 
Thatcher referred to. And there seems to 
be a marvelous unanimity of opinion on 
how to treat with these Eastern European 
countries. And you heard her say, I think, 
that out here. 

There’s been some misconceptions that 
we would come in here with a dollar figure 
for a lot of aid programs. I managed to 
convey in Poland that that wasn’t the case, 
and in fact, here it’s not the case. But what 
is the case is you’re going to see unanimity 
on the part of the summit leaders in want- 
ing to assist Poland and Hungary. And the 
way we do it will be announced later on, 
but we’re very happy with the discussion, 
very happy. 

Crisis in China 

Q. Mr. President, how about the unanimi- 
ty on China? 

The President. Listen, I’ve got to go. Just 
stay tuned, and wait to see what the com- 
munique says on that. 

Q. You’re the one who left the impression 
of a concerted action. 

The President. Did I? 

Q. Yes, you did—in several speeches. 

The President. Well, wait until you—I 
think you'll be happy when you see the 
communique, Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International]. It will spell it— 
it will vindicate me. It will vindicate me. 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
9:30 a.m. in the dining room at the US. 
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Ambassador’s residence. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Paris Economic Summit: Declaration 
on Human Rights 


July 15, 1989 


In 1789, the rights of man and of the 
citizen were solemnly proclaimed. Just over 
forty years ago, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which have 
been further developed and codified and 
are now embodied in the Covenants on 
Civil and Political Rights and on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights. 

We reaffirm our commitment to freedom, 
democratic principles and human rights. 
We reaffirm our belief in the rule of law 
which respects and protects without fear or 
favour the rights and liberties of every citi- 
zen, and provides the setting in which the 
human spirit can develop in freedom and 
diversity. 

Human rights are a matter of legitimate 
international concern. We commit ourselves 
again to encouraging and promoting univer- 
sal respect for human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms. 

Looking towards the future, we see op- 
portunities as well as threats; this impels us 
to pledge our firm commitment to uphold 
international standards of human rights and 
to confirm our willingness to reaffirm them 
and to develop them further. 

We stress the protection of freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion, and of 
freedom of opinion and expression; for 
without these freedoms, other rights cannot 
be fully realised. 

We stress also respect for the rule of law 
and the plurality of opinion, for without 
them there can be neither representative 
government nor democracy. 

We believe equally in freedom of associa- 
tion in a pluralist society. 

We hold that the right of each individual 
to physical integrity and dignity must be 
guaranteed. We abhorr and condemn tor- 
ture in all its forms. 


We believe that all human beings must 
act towards each other in a spirit of frater- 
nity. 
We believe that everyone has a right to 
equality of opportunity as well as to own 
property, alone or in association with 
others. Extreme poverty and exclusion from 
society violate the dignity of everyone en- 
during them. Those who suffer or are in 
need should be supported. 

We stress that the rights of the child, the 
disabled and the elderly require special pro- 
tection. 

We consider that developments in the 
human sciences, for instance the progress 
achieved in genetics and organ transplanta- 
tion, must be applied in accordance with all 
human rights if the dignity of human beings 
is to be preserved. 

We, the present generation, have an obli- 
gation to ensure that further generations 
will inherit a healthy environment. 

We reaffirm our belief that these rights 
and freedoms cannot be properly safeguard- 
ed without the rule of law, impartial justice 
and genuine democratic institutions. 


July 15, 1989 


Paris Economic Summit: Economic 
Declaration 


July 16, 1989 


1) We, the Heads of State or Government 
of seven major industrial nations and the 
President of the Commission of the Europe- 
an Communities, have met in Paris for the 
fifteenth annual Economic Summit. The 
Summit of the Arch initiates a new round of 
Summits to succeed those begun at Ram- 
bouillet in 1975 and at Versailles in 1982. 
The round beginning in 1982 has seen one 
of the longest periods of sustained growth 
since the Second World War. These Sum- 
mits have permitted effective consultations 
and offered the opportunity to launch ini- 
tiatives and to strengthen international co- 
operation. 

2) This year’s world economic situation 
presents three main challenges: 

—The choice and the implementation of 

measures needed to maintain balanced 
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and sustained growth, counter inflation, 
create jobs and promote social justice. 
These measures should also facilitate 
the adjustment of external imbalances, 
promote international trade and invest- 
ment, and improve the economic situa- 
tion of developing countries. 

—The development and the further inte- 
gration of developing countries into the 
world economy. Whilst there has been 
substantial progress in many developing 
countries, particularly those implement- 
ing sound economic policies, the debt 
burden and the persistence of poverty, 
often made worse by natural disasters 
affecting hundreds of millions of 
people, are problems of deep concern 
which we must continue to face in a 
spirit of solidarity. 

—The urgent need to safeguard the envi- 
ronment for future generations. Scien- 
tific studies have revealed the existence 
of serious threats to our environment 
such as the depletion of the strato- 
spheric ozone layer and excessive emis- 
sions of carbon dioxide and other 
greenhouse gases which could lead to 
future climate changes. Protecting the 
environment calls for a determined and 
concerted international response and 
for the early adoption, worldwide, of 
policies based on sustainable develop- 
ment. 

International Economic Situation 

3) Growth has been sustained by focusing 
policies on improving the efficiency and 
flexibility of our economies and by strength- 
ening our cooperative efforts and the co- 
ordination process. In the medium term, 
the current buoyant investment seen 
during this period should pave the way for 
an increased supply of goods and services 
and help reduce the dangers of inflation. 
The outlook is not, however, without risks. 

4) Until now, the threat of inflation in 
many countries has been contained, thanks 
to the concerted efforts of governments and 
monetary authorities. But continued vigi- 
lance is required and inflation, where it has 
increased, will continue to receive a firm 
policy response so that it will be put on a 
downward path. 

5) While some progress has been made in 

reducing external imbalances, the momen- 
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tum of adjustment has recently weakened 
markedly. There needs to be further 
progress in adjusting external imbalances 
through cooperation. 

6) In countries with fiscal and current ac- 
count deficits, including the United States 
of America, Canada and Italy, further re- 
ductions in budget deficits are needed. 
Action will be taken to bring them down. 
This may help reduce the saving-invest- 
ment gap and external imbalances, contrib- 
ute to countering inflation and encourage 
greater exchange rate stability in a context 
of decreasing interest rates. 

7) Countries with external surpluses, in- 
cluding Japan and Germany, should contin- 
ue to pursue appropriate macroeconomic 
policies and structural reforms that will en- 
courage non-inflationary growth of domes- 
tic demand and facilitate external adjust- 
ment. 

8) All our countries share the responsibil- 
ity for the sound development of the world 
economy. Over the medium term, deficit 
countries have to play a key role in global 
adjustment through their external adjust- 
ment and increased exports; surplus coun- 
tries have to contribute to sustaining global 
expansion through policies providing fa- 
vourable conditions for growth of domestic 
demand and imports. 

9) The emergence of the newly industri- 
alizing economies and the initiation of a 
dialogue with them are welcome. We call 
on those with substantial surpluses to con- 
tribute to the adjustment of external imbal- 
ances and the open trade and payments 
system. To that end, they should permit ex- 
change rates to reflect their competitive po- 
sition, implement GATT commitments and 
reduce trade barriers. 


International Monetary Development and 
Coordination 

10) Under the Plaza and Louvre agree- 
ments, our countries agreed to pursue, in a 
mutually reinforcing way, policies of sur- 
veillance and coordination aimed at im- 
proving their economic fundamentals and 
at fostering stability of exchange rates con- 
sistent with those economic fundamentals. 

There has been progress in the multilat- 
eral surveillance and coordination of eco- 
nomic policies with a view to ensuring in- 
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ternal consistency of domestic policies and 
their international compatibility. The proce- 
dures to be used have been more clearly 
defined and improved in cooperation with 
the International Monetary Fund. 

11) The coordination process has made a 
positive contribution to world economic de- 
velopment and it has also contributed great- 
ly to improving the functioning of the 
International Monetary System. There has 
also been continued cooperation in ex- 
change markets. 

It is important to continue, and where 
appropriate, to develop this cooperative 
and flexible approach to improve the func- 
tioning and the stability of the International 
Monetary System in a manner consistent 
with economic fundamentals. We therefore 
ask the Finance Ministers to continue to 
keep under review possible steps that could 
be taken to improve the coordination proc- 
ess, exchange market cooperation, and the 
functioning of the International Monetary 
System. 

12) We welcome the decision to complete 
the work on the ninth review of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund quotas with a view 
to a decision on this matter before the end 
of the year. 

We note that the question of a resump- 
tion of S.D.R. allocation remains under con- 
sideration in the Executive Board of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

13) Within the European Community, the 
European Monetary System has contributed 
to a significant degree of economic policy 
convergence and monetary stability. 


Improving Economic Efficiency 

14) We will continue to promote meas- 
ures in order to remove inefficiencies in our 
economies. These inefficiencies affect many 
aspects of economic activity, reduce poten- 
tial growth rates and the prospects for job 
creation, diminish the effectiveness of mac- 
roeconomic policies and impede the exter- 
nal adjustment process. In this context, tax 
reforms, modernization of financial mar- 
kets, strengthening of competition policies 
and reducing rigidities in all sectors includ- 
ing energy, industry and agriculture are 
necessary. So are the improvement of edu- 
cation and vocational training, transporta- 
tion and distribution systems and further 
policies aimed at giving more flexibility and 


mobility to the labour market and reducing 
unemployment. Within the European Com- 
munity, the steady progress towards the 
completion by the end of 1992 of the pro- 
gram contained in the Single Act has al- 
ready given a strong momentum to eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

15) The decline of saving in some of our 
countries in this decade is a cause for con- 
cern. This lower level of saving can contrib- 
ute to high real interest rates and therefore 
hamper growth. Inadequate saving and 
large fiscal deficits are associated with large 
external deficits. We recommend, within 
the framework of policy coordination, poli- 
cies to encourage saving and remove hin- 
drances where they exist. 

16) Financial activities are being increas- 
ingly carried out with new techniques on a 
worldwide basis. As regards insider trading, 
which could hamper the credibility of fi- 
nancial markets, regulations vary greatly 
among our countries. These regulations 
have been recently, or are in the process of 
being, strengthened. International coopera- 
tion should be pursued and enhanced. 


Trade Issues 


17) World trade developed rapidly last 
year. Yet protectionism remains a real 
threat. We strongly reaffirm our determina- 
tion to fight it in all its forms. We shall 
fulfill the Punta del Este standstill and roll- 
back commitments which, inter alia, re- 
quire the avoidance of any trade restrictive 
or distorting measure inconsistent with the 
provisions of the General Agreement and 
its instruments. We agree to make effective 
use of the improved GATT dispute settle- 
ment mechanism and to make progress in 
negotiations for further improvements. We 
will avoid any discriminatory or autono- 
mous actions, which undermine the princi- 
ples of the GATT and the integrity of the 
multilateral trading system. We also are 
pledged to oppose the tendency towards 
unilateralism, bilateralism, sectoralism and 
managed trade which threatens to under- 
mine the multilateral system and the Uru- 
guay Round negotiations. 

18) The successful negotiation of the 
Trade Negotiations Committee of the Uru- 
guay Round in Geneva last April, thereby 
completing the mid-term review, is a very 
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important achievement. It gives a clear 
framework for future work in all sectors in- 
cluding the pursuit of agricultural reform in 
the short term as well as in the long term. 
It also gives the necessary framework for 
substantive negotiations in important sec- 
tors not yet fully included in GATT disci- 
plines, such as services, trade-related invest- 
ment measures and intellectual property. 

Developing countries participated active- 
ly in these negotiations and contributed to 
this success. All countries should make their 
most constructive contribution possible. 

We express our full commitment to 
making further substantive progress in the 
Uruguay Round in order to complete it by 
the end of 1990. 

19) We note with satisfaction the entry 
into force of the Free Trade Agreement 
between Canada and the US, as well as 
more recent initiatives to intensify the close 
economic relations between the European 
Community and EFTA countries. It remains 
our policy that these and other develop- 
ments in regional cooperation, should be 
trade-creating and complementary to the 
multilateral liberalization process. 

20) It is the firm intention of the Europe- 
an Community that the trade aspects of the 
single market program should also be trade- 
creating and complementary to the multi- 
lateral liberalization process. 

21) We note with satisfaction the progress 
that has been made in strengthening the 
multilateral disciplines on trade and aid dis- 
torting export credit subsidies. This effort 
must be pursued actively and completed in 
the competent bodies of the OECD with a 
view to improving present guidelines at the 
earliest possible date. 


General Problems of Development 


22) Development is a shared global chal- 
lenge. We shall help developing countries 
by opening the world trading system and 
by supporting their structural adjustment. 
We shall encourage too economic diversifi- 
cation in commodity dependent countries 
and the creation of a favourable environ- 
ment for transfers of technology and capital 
flows. 

We underline the continuing importance 
of official development assistance and wel- 
come the increased efforts of Summit par- 
ticipants in this respect. We note the tar- 
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gets already established by international or- 
ganizations for the future level of official 
development assistance and stress the im- 
portance of overall financial flows to devel- 
opment. 

We underline simultaneously the impor- 
tance attached to the quality of the aid and 
to the evaluation of the projects and the 
programs financed. 

23) We urge developing countries to im- 
plement sound economic policies. A vital 
factor will be the adoption of financial and 
fiscal policies which attract inward invest- 
ment and encourage growth and the return 
of flight capital. 

24) We note with satisfaction that there 
has been substantial progress in the multi- 
lateral aid initiative for the Philippines that 
was given special attention in the Toronto 
economic declaration. 

25) Faced with the worrying economic 
situation of Yugoslavia, we encourage its 
government to implement a strong eco- 
nomic reform program that can command 
bilateral and multilateral support. 


The Situation in the Poorest Countries 


26) The enhancement of the International 
Monetary Fund Structural Adjustment Fa- 
cility, the World Bank special program of 
assistance for the poorest and most indebt- 
ed countries and the fifth replenishment of 
the African Development Fund are all im- 
portant measures benefiting those countries 
having embarked upon an adjustment proc- 
ess. We stress the importance attached to a 
substantial replenishment of International 
Development Association resources. 

27) As we urged last year in TORONTO, 
the Paris Club reached a consensus in Sep- 
tember 1988 on the conditions of imple- 
mentation of significant reduction of debt 
service payments for the poorest countries. 
Thirteen countries have already benefitted 
by this decision. 

28) We welcome the increasing grant ele- 
ment in the development assistance as well 
as the steps taken to convert loans into 
grants and we urge further steps to this 
end. Flexibility in development aid as much 
as in debt rescheduling is required. 

29) We attach great importance to the 
efficient and successful preparation of the 
next general conference of the United Na- 
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tions on the least developed countries, 
which will take place in Paris in 1990. 


Strengthen Debt Strategy for the Heavily 
Indebted Countries 


30) Our approach to the debt problems 
has produced significant results, but serious 
challenges remain: in many countries the 
ratio of debt service to exports remains 
high, financing for growth promoting in- 
vestment is scarce, and capital flight is a 
key problem. An improvement in the in- 
vestment climate must be a critical part of 
efforts to achieve a sustainable level of 
growth without excessive levels of debt. 
These improvements of the current situa- 
tion depend above all on sustained and ef- 
fective adjustment policies in the debtor 
countries. 

31) To address these challenges, we are 
strongly committed to the strengthened 
debt strategy. This will rely, on a case-by- 
case basis, on the following actions: 

—borrowing countries should implement, 
with the assistance of the Fund and the 
Bank, sound economic policies, particu- 
larly designed to mobilize savings, stim- 
ulate investment and reverse capital 
flight; 

—banks should increasingly focus on vol- 
untary, market-based debt and debt 
service reduction operations, as a com- 
plement to new lending; 

—the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank will support significant 
debt reduction by setting aside a por- 
tion of policy-based loans; 

—limited interest support will be provid- 
ed, through additional financing by the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank, for transactions involving 
significant debt and debt service reduc- 
tion. For that purpose the use of escrow 
accounts is agreed; 

—continued Paris Club rescheduling and 
flexibility of export-credit agencies; 

—strengthening of the international fi- 
nancial institutions capability for sup- 
porting medium-term macroeconomic 
and structural adjustment programs 
and for compensating the negative ef- 
fects of export shortfalls and external 
shocks. 


32) In the framework of this strategy: 

—we welcome the recent decisions taken 
by the two institutions to encourage 
debt and debt service reduction which 
provide adequate resources for these 
purposes; 

—we urge debtor countries to move 
ahead promptly to develop strong eco- 
nomic reform programs that may lead 
to debt and debt service reductions in 
accordance with the guidelines defined 
by the two Bretton Woods institutions; 

—we urge banks to take realistic and con- 
structive approaches in their negotia- 
tions with the debtor countries and to 
move promptly to conclude agreements 
on financial packages including debt re- 
duction, debt service reduction and 
new money. We stress that official 
creditors should not substitute for pri- 
vate lenders. Our governments are pre- 
pared to consider as appropriate tax, 
regulatory and accounting practices 
with a view to eliminating unnecessary 
obstacles to debt and debt service re- 
ductions. 

Environment 

33) There is growing awareness through- 
out the world of the necessity to preserve 
better the global ecological balance. This 
includes serious threats to the atmosphere, 
which could lead to future climate changes. 
We note with great concern the growing 
pollution of air, lakes, rivers, oceans and 
seas; acid rain, dangerous substances; and 
the rapid desertification and deforestation. 
Such environmental degradation endangers 
species and undermines the well-being of 
individuals and societies. 

Decisive action is urgently needed to un- 
derstand and protect the earth’s ecological 
balance. We will work together to achieve 
the common goals of preserving a healthy 
and balanced global environment in order 
to meet shared economic and social objec- 
tives and to carry out obligations to future 
generations. 

34) We urge all countries to give further 
impetus to scientific research on environ- 
mental issues, to develop necessary technol- 
ogies and to make clear evaluations of the 
economic costs and benefits of environmen- 
tal policies. 
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The persisting uncertainty on some of 
these issues should not unduly delay our 
action. 

In this connection, we ask all countries to 
combine their efforts in order to improve 
observation and monitoring on a global 
scale. 

35) We believe that international coop- 
eration also needs to be enhanced in the 
field of technology and technology transfer 
in order to reduce pollution or provide al- 
ternative solutions. 

36) We believe that industry has a crucial 
role in preventing pollution at source, in 
waste minimization, in energy conservation, 
and in the design and marketing of cost- 
effective clean technologies. The agricultur- 
al sector must also contribute to tackling 
problems such as water pollution, soil ero- 
sion and desertification. 

37) Environmental protection is integral 
to issues such as trade, development, 
energy, transport, agriculture and economic 
planning. Therefore, environmental consid- 
erations must be taken into account in eco- 
nomic decision-making. In fact good eco- 
nomic policies and good environmental 


policies are mutually reinforcing. 

In order to achieve sustainable develop- 
ment, we shall ensure the compatibility of 
economic growth and development with 
the protection of the environment. Envi- 
ronmental protection and related invest- 


ment should contribute to economic 
growth. In this respect, intensified efforts 
for technological breakthrough are impor- 
tant to reconcile economic growth and en- 
vironmental policies. 

Clear assessments of the costs, benefits 
and resource implications of environmental 
protection should help governments to take 
the necessary decisions on the mix of price 
signals (e.g., taxes or expenditures) and reg- 
ulatory actions, reflecting where possible 
the full value of natural resources. 

We encourage the World Bank and re- 
gional development banks to integrate envi- 
ronmental considerations into their activi- 
ties. International organizations such as the 
OECD and the United Nations and its affili- 
ated organizations, will be asked to develop 
further techniques of analysis which would 
help governments assess appropriate eco- 
nomic measures to promote the quality of 
the environment. We ask the OECD, 
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within the context of its work on integrat- 
ing environment and economic decision- 
making, to examine how selected environ- 
mental indicators could be developed. We 
expect the 1992 UN Conference on Envi- 
ronment and Development to give addi- 
tional momentum to the protection of the 
global environment. 

38) To help developing countries deal 
with past damage and to encourage them to 
take environmentally desirable action, eco- 
nomic incentives may include the use of aid 
mechanisms and specific transfer of tech- 
nology. In special cases, ODA debt forgive- 
ness and debt for nature swaps can play a 
useful role in environmental protection. 

We also emphasize the necessity to take 
into account the interests and needs of de- 
veloping countries in sustaining the growth 
of their economies and the financial and 
technological requirements to meet envi- 
ronmental challenges. 

39) The depletion of the stratospheric 
ozone layer is alarming and calls for prompt 
action. 

We welcome the HELSINKI conclusions 
related, among other issues, to the complete 
abandonment of the production and con- 
sumption of chloro-fluorocarbons covered 
by the Montreal protocol as soon as possible 
and not later than the end of the century. 
Specific attention must also be given to 
those ozone-depleting substances not cov- 
ered by the Montreal protocol. We shall 
promote the development and use of suita- 
ble substitute substances and technologies. 
More emphasis should be placed on projects 
that provide alternatives to chloro-fluoro- 
carbons. 

40) We strongly advocate common efforts 
to limit emissions of carbon dioxide and 
other greenhouse gases, which threaten to 
induce climate change, endangering the en- 
vironment and ultimately the economy. We 
strongly support the work undertaken by 
the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change, on this issue. 

We need to strengthen the worldwide 
network of observatories for greenhouse 
gases and support the World Meteorological 
Organization initiative to establish a global 
climatological reference network to detect 
climate changes. 
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41) We agree that increasing energy effi- 
ciency could make a substantial contribu- 
tion to these goals. We urge international 
organizations concerned to encourage 
measures, including economic measures, to 
improve energy conservation and, more 
broadly, efficiency in the use of energy of 
all kinds and to promote relevant tech- 
niques and technologies. 

We are committed to maintaining the 
highest safety standards for nuclear power 
plants and to strengthening international 
cooperation in safe operation of power 
plants and waste management, and we rec- 
ognize that nuclear power also plays an im- 
portant role in limiting output of green- 
house gases. 

42) Deforestation also damages the atmos- 
phere and must be reversed. We call for 
the adoption of sustainable forest manage- 
ment practices, with a view to preserving 
the scale of world forests. The relevant 
international organizations will be asked to 
complete reports on the state of the world’s 
forests by 1990. 

43) Preserving the tropical forests is an 
urgent need for the world as a whole. 
While recognizing the sovereign rights of 
developing countries to make use of their 
natural resources, we encourage, through a 
sustainable use of tropical forests, the pro- 
tection of all the species therein and the 
traditional rights to land and other re- 
sources of local communities. We welcome 
the German initiative in this field as a basis 
for progress. 

To this end, we give strong support to 
rapid implementation of the Tropical Forest 
Action Plan which was adopted in 1986 in 
the framework of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization. We appeal to both consumer 
and producer countries, which are united in 
the International Tropical Timber Organi- 
zation, to join their efforts to ensure better 
conservation of the forests. We express our 
readiness to assist the efforts of nations with 
tropical forests through financial and tech- 
nical cooperation, and in international orga- 
nizations. 

44) Temperate forests, lakes and rivers 
must be protected against the effects of 
acid pollutants such as sulphur dioxide and 
nitrogen oxides. It is necessary to pursue 
actively the bilateral and multilateral efforts 
to this end. 


45) The increasing complexity of the 
issues related to the protection of the at- 
mosphere calls for innovative solutions. 
New instruments may be contemplated. We 
believe that the conclusion of a framework 
or umbrella convention on climate change 
to set out general principles or guidelines is 
urgently required to mobilize and rational- 
ize the efforts made by the international 
community. We welcome the work under 
way by the United Nations Environment 
Program, in cooperation with the World 
Meteorological Organization, drawing on 
the work of the Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change and the results of other 
international mecé<dngs. Specific protocols 
containing concrete commitments could be 
fitted into the framework as scientific evi- 
dence requires and permits. 

46) We condemn indiscriminate use of 
oceans as dumping grounds for polluting 
waste. There is a particular problem with 
the deterioration of coastal waters. To 
ensure the sustainable management of the 
marine environment, we recognize the im- 
portance of international cooperation in 
preserving it and conserving the living re- 
sources of the sea. We call for relevant 
bodies of the United Nations to prepare a 
report on the state of the world’s oceans. 

We express our concern that national, re- 
gional and global capabilities to contain and 
alleviate the consequences of maritime oil 
spills be improved. We urge all countries to 
make better use of the latest monitoring 
and clean-up technologies. We ask all coun- 
tries to adhere to and implement fully the 
international conventions for the preven- 
tion of oil pollution of the oceans. We also 
ask the International Maritime Organization 
to put forward proposals for further preven- 
tive action. 

47) We are committed to ensuring full 
implementation of existing rules for the en- 
vironment. In this respect, we note with 
interest the initiative of the Italian govern- 
ment to host in 1990 a forum on interna- 
tional law for the environment with schol- 
ars, scientific experts and officials, to consid- 
er the need for a digest of existing rules and 
to give in-depth consideration to the legal 
aspects of environment at the international 
level. 
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48) We advocate that existing environ- 
ment institutions be strengthened within 
the United Nations system. In particular, 
the United Nations Environment Program 
urgently requires strengthening and in- 
creased financial support. Some of us have 
agreed that the establishment within the 
United Nations of a new institution may 
also be worth considering. 

49) We have taken note of the report of 
the sixth conference on bioethics held in 
Brussels which examined the elaboration of 
a universal code of environmental ethics 
based upon the concept of the “human 
stewardship of nature”. 

50) It is a matter of international concern 
that Bangladesh, one of the poorest and 
most densely populated countries in the 
world, is periodically devastated by cata- 
strophic floods. 

We stress the urgent need for effective, 
coordinated action by the international 
community, in support of the Government 
of Bangladesh, in order to find solutions to 
this major problem which are technically, 
financially, economically and environmen- 
tally sound. In that spirit, and taking ac- 
count of help already given, we take note of 
the different studies concerning flood allevi- 
ation, initiated by France, Japan, the US 
and the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram, which have been reviewed by ex- 

from all our countries. We welcome 
the World Bank’s agreement, following 
those studies, to coordinate the efforts of 
the international community so that a 
sound basis for achieving a real improve- 
ment in alleviating the effects of flood can 
be established. We also welcome the agree- 
ment of the World Bank to chair, by the 
end of the year, a meeting to be held in the 
United Kingdom by invitation of the Ban- 
gladesh Government, of the countries will- 
ing to take an active part in such a pro- 
gram. 

51) We give political support to projects 
such as the joint project to set up an observ- 
atory of the Saharan areas, which answers 
the need to monitor the development of 
that rapidly deteriorating, fragile, arid 
region, in order to protect it more effective- 
ly. 
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Drug Issues 


52) The drug problem has reached devas- 
tating proportions. We stress the urgent 
need for decisive action, both on a national 
and an international basis. We urge all 
countries, especially those where drug pro- 
duction, trading and consumption are large, 
to join our efforts to counter drug produc- 
tion, to reduce demand, and to carry for- 
ward the fight against drug trafficking itself 
and the laundering of its proceeds. 

53) Accordingly, we resolve to take the 
following measures within relevant fora: 

—Give greater emphasis on bilateral and 
United Nations programs for the con- 
version of illicit cultivation in the pro- 
ducer countries. The United Nations 
Fund for Drug Abuse _ Control 
(UNFDAC), and other United Nations 
and multilateral organizations should 
be supported, strengthened and made 
more effective. These efforts could in- 
clude particular support for the imple- 
mentation of effective programs to stop 
drug cultivation and trading as well as 
developmental and technical assistance. 

—Support the efforts of producing coun- 
tries who ask for assistance to counter 
illegal production or trafficking. 

—Strengthen the role of the United Na- 
tions in the war against drugs through 
an increase in its resources and through 
reinforced effectiveness of its oper- 
ation. 

—Intensify the exchange of information 
on the prevention of addiction, and re- 
habilitation of drug addicts. 

—Support the international conference 
planned for 1990 on cocaine and drug 
demand reduction. 

—Strengthen the efficiency of the cooper- 
ative and mutual assistance on these 
issues, the first steps being a prompt 
adhesion to, ratification and implemen- 
tation of the Vienna Convention on il- 
licit traffic in narcotic drugs and psy- 
chotropic substances. 

—Conclude further bilateral or multilat- 
eral agreements and support initiatives 
and cooperation, where appropriate, 
which include measures to facilitate the 
identification, tracing, freezing, seizure 
and forfeiture of drug crime proceeds. 
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—Convene a financial action task force 
from Summit Participants and other 
countries interested in these problems. 
Its mandate is to assess the results of 
cooperation already undertaken in 
order to prevent the utilization of the 
banking system and financial institu- 
tions for the purpose of money launder- 
ing, and to consider additional preven- 
tive efforts in this field, including the 
adaptation of the legal and regulatory 
systems so as to enhance multilateral 
judicial assistance. The first meeting of 
this task force will be called by France 
and its report will be completed by 
April 1990. 


54) International Cooperation Against 
AIDS 

We take note of the creation of an Inter- 
national Ethics committee on AIDS which 
met in Paris in May 1989, as decided at the 
Summit of Venice (June 1987). It assembled 
the Summit Participants and the other 
members of the EC, together with the 
active participation of the World Health Or- 
ganization. 

a 


* * 


55) We take note of the representations that 
we received from various Heads of State or 
Government and organizations and we will 
study them with interest. 


56) Next Economic Summit 


We have accepted the invitation of the 
President of the United States to meet next 
year in the United States of America. 


The President’s News Conference in 
Paris, France 


July 16, 1989 





Accomplish ts of the Economic Summit 


The President. Well, we’ve just concluded 
2% days of intensive and productive meet- 
ings with the summit counterparts on eco- 
nomic and political issues. And let me take 
this opportunity, first of all, to thank Presi- 





dent Mitterrand for his most gracious hospi- 
tality. 

The summit, in my view, was a clear suc- 
cess. We met in a time of sustained eco- 
nomic growth and agreed that the pros- 
pects are good for the continued expansion 
without inflation of that growth. It was 
against this backdrop that we conducted a 
wide-ranging discussion on critical global 
issues, from East-West relations to the grow- 
ing environmental challenge that we face. 

We came to Paris at a truly remarkable 
moment. The winds of change are bringing 
hope to people all around the world. And 
who would have thought just a few short 
years ago that we would be witness to a 
freely elected Senate in Poland or political 
pluralism in Hungary? I was really touched 
by what I saw and heard in those two coun- 
tries—people determined to keep their 
dreams alive, people determined to see a 
Europe whole and free. And that’s why 
America brought to this summit our deter- 
mination to support the reform movement 
in Hungary and Poland. People yearning 
for freedom and democracy deserve our 
support, and it’s because of the community 
of values shared by these summit countries 
that we were able to agree to meet soon to 
discuss concerted action that will help 
Poland and Hungary. 

Democracy and economic growth go 
hand in hand, whether in Eastern Europe, 
the Summit Seven, or the developing 
world. And therefore, much of our discus- 
sion here in Paris centered on economics. 
We reaffirmed our international economic 
cooperation and our whole policy coordina- 
tion process. Our strengthened debt strate- 
gy was firmly supported. We reaffirmed our 
determination to maintain and improve the 
multilateral trading system, calling for the 
completion of the Uruguay round by the 
end of 1990 and extending the GATT [Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade] to 
new areas, including agriculture. 

This summit marked a watershed in the 
environment. And we agreed that decisive 
action is urgently needed to preserve the 
Earth. We committed to work together, as 
well as with the developing world, to meet 
our responsibility of global stewardship. The 
measures we've agreed to in Paris are 
timely, and they lay the groundwork for 
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further specific steps when we meet again 
next year in the United States. 

And finally, I was especially pleased to 
find that my colleagues share our sense of 
urgency and sense of the importance of the 
worldwide fight against drugs. Among other 
steps, we agreed to establish a financial 
action task force to find new ways to track 
and prevent the laundering of drug money. 
I look forward to meeting my summit col- 
leagues in the United States next year as we 
continue working on these and other priori- 
ty issues, build on the genuine progress that 
I think was made here in Paris. 

And I might say that I was very pleased 
that this meeting coincided with the Bicen- 
tennial here. It was a very moving experi- 
ence for all of us. 

Now I will be glad to take any questions. 


Soviet and Third World Participation in 
Future Economic Summits 


Q. Mr. Gorbachev wants to play a part in 
the world economic discussions. Would he 
be welcome at the next economic summit 
table? 

The President. Well, I think that’s a little 
premature, but it was very interesting, I 
found, that a leader of the Soviet Union 
would address a letter to the French Presi- 
dent as head of this year’s summit. We 
talked about that letter a great deal. There’s 
an awful lot that has to transpire in the 
Soviet Union, it seems to me, before any- 
thing of that nature would be considered. 
We're talking about free-market economies 
here. But I found fascinating the very fact 
of the letter. But there was no—there cer- 
tainly—I don’t think any indication that he 
will be attending the next summit. He’ll get 
a very courteous and very thoughtful reply 
from Mr. Mitterrand. 

Q. How about the poor countries—Ban- 
gladesh? Would they ever be welcome? 

The President. Well, this is an economic 
summit of countries whose economies— 
drawn together by the free economies of 
the West, and :o, I don’t think there’s a 
question at this point of expanding the 
summit. There is concern about the econo- 
mies in the world that aren’t doing so well. 
Bangladesh is a country that does need aid, 
and indeed, the communique addressed 
itself to trying to help Bangladesh. 
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Summit With President Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, you consulted with the 
NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organization] 
allies on military matters in Brussels, and 
then you had an economic summit here in 
Paris. What’s left before you sit down with 
Mr. Gorbachev for a superpower summit? 

The President. A little more time, I think. 

Q. I mean, is there any more—don’t you 
have anything to discuss with him now that 
you've planted this groundwork? 

The President. Yes. Let me explain, to 
those who aren’t familiar with the policy, 
that Secretary [of State] Baker has met a 
couple of times with Mr. Shevardnadze 
[Soviet Foreign Minister]. There will be an- 
other such meeting of that nature, and at 
an appropriate time, I will have a meeting 
with Mr. Gorbachev. But I don’t think any- 
thing at the summit influenced that bilater- 
al meeting. 


Environmental Issues at the Summit 


Q. Mr. President, the summit called for 
decisive action on the environment, but 
various environmental groups are saying 
that you did not take decisive action. Could 
you respond to that? 

The President. Well, 1 did see one or two 
groups. They didn’t think I took decisive 
action when I sent—or, took proper action 
when I sent a very far-reaching clean air 
proposal up to the Congress. And so, some 
have been critical. 

Many have been supportive on the 
broad—the very fact—I’ll tell you where we 
got a lot of support is the very fact that the 
communique addressed itself with some 
specificity to various environmental goals: 
the whole concept of cooperation on re- 
search, technology, and transfer to the 
LDC’s [less developed countries]; the pre- 
vention of pollution; the idea of setting up 
monitoring stations so we can better predict 
and, thus, avoid environmental disaster. 

There was a lot of common ground. In 
fact, I would say that on that and perhaps 
antinarcotics there was most fervor. And so, 
I think many environmental groups see the 
very fact that this matter was on the front 
burner as being very positive. And the 
summit did make strong enough statements 
to commit all of our members, and hopeful- 
ly others around the world, to sound envi- 
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ronmental practice. So you get criticized; 
but I think, generally speaking, it’s been 
very, very forward-looking. 


Assistance for Poland and Hungary 


Q. Mr. President, you promised in Poland 
and Hungary that you would seek concert- 
ed action on the part of the countries meet- 
ing here to help those countries. There 
seems to have been a pledge that there 
would be concerted consideration of 
action—no dollar figure attached and no 
specified action promised—and a meeting 
apparently planned. And do you feel you 
got what you wanted, sir? 

The President. 1 think so. And you'll 
notice, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News], that in 
both Poland and Hungary I stopped well 
short of setting dollar figures or of challeng- 
ing others to meet dollar figures. But on 
this one, let there be no doubt there was 
unanimity that we should address ourselves 
to the problems of Poland and Hungary. 
And so, I was not disappointed. I didn’t go 
in there with a specific package with dollar 
figures on it, and I think that an early meet- 
ing to do just that is good. It called for food 
aid to Poland. That’s specific. Doesn’t have 
a figure on it, but—no, I think we got what 
we sought. And there was no rancor on that 
question and no division on the question. 
But there was unanimity that we have to 
move on it. 


Soviet Participation in Future Economic 
Summits 


Q. Since you’ve said that you spent a lot 
of time last night talking about Mr. Gorba- 
chev’s letter, can you tell us a little bit 
about those discussions, and can you tell us 
what your view is? What is an appropriate 
response from the West to such an extraor- 
dinary request by Mr. Gorbachev to 
become part of the economy of the West- 
ern democracies? 

The President. We would welcome any 
movement by the Soviet Union towards 
market-oriented, or Western, economies. 
There’s no question about that. And there’s 
nothing begrudging about our saying—in 
replying to Helen’s [Helen Thomas, United 
Press International] comment, my replying 
to Helen’s—that I don’t expect Mr. Gorba- 
chev to sit as a member at next year’s 
summit. But the discussion was—it started 


off by: What do you think he means by this? 
And a lot of discussion—we’ll get the ex- 
perts to analyze it. And all of that took 
place. And people concluded that it was just 
one more manifestation of the changing 
world we’re living in. And that, I think, was 
the main message. 

And then, where we go from here—some 
of that has been addressed in the communi- 
que, because we talked in there about help 
for the Third World. And some of his letter, 
as you know, was on that very subject. 
When it came in, Mr. Mitterrand read it off 
to the group there and then said, “Well, 
what will we do?” And my suggestion was— 
which he had intended to adopt anyway— 
that he, as the man to whom the letter was 
addressed, would reply to it. 

So, that’s the way it was. And the fact 
that it’s happening, is taking place—the 
President of the United States can go to 
Eastern Europe and witness the very kind 
of change we’re talking about. 

I'll tell you—I want to reply to Carl’s 
{Carl Leubsdorf, Dallas Morning News] 
question here—that almost the most dra- 
matic for me was when Mr. Németh, the 
Prime Minister of Hungary, handed me that 
piece of barbed wire—tearing down the 
Iron Curtain between Hungary and Austria. 
Now who would have thought that possible? 
And this letter—just one more manifesta- 
tion of the exciting times we're in of 
change. They’re moving towards our open 
system, our free system, our system of free 
elections. And that’s the way I would look 
at the letter in that context. 


Future Economic Summits 


Q. Mr. President, in connection with next 
year’s summit, there’s been some talk 
among some of your people about possibly 
having it in your home State of Texas, possi- 
bly in San Antonio. And I wondered wheth- 
er you'd like to see that. 

The President. Well, I'd have to run that 
by the Dallas Morning News and see how 
they felt about it. But that’s a distinct possi- 
bility. However, it’s too early; no decision 
has been made. The fact that Jim Baker is 
from Houston and I’m from Houston and 
[Secretary of Commerce] Bob Mosbacher’s 
from Texas should have nothing to do— 
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[laughter|}—with where the next summit’s 
going to be, and there has been no decision. 
Q. That wouldn’t mean some discrimina- 
tion against Dallas because of your roots? 
The President. No, none whatsoever. Get 
that down. The fall elections are up in 19— 
Charles [Charles Bierbauer, CNN]? 

Q. Let me follow on the question about 
summits. These things have gotten a lot 
bigger than they were originally planned to 
be—hundreds of your people, thousands of 
us. It’s your first summit, but you’ve got to 
host the next one. Have you given any 
thought to how you want to do it in terms 
of style? 

The President. No, but, I'll tell you, the 
part—and I’m the new boy, the new kid in 
school—but the part I found most interest- 
ing was the unstructured part, the part 
where you sit with these other leaders, tell 
them what you think, listen carefully to 
what they think. And that happens some- 
times in the corridors or sometimes before 
a structured seminar, sometimes at a meal. 
And I would like to think that the more 
emphasis we’ve placed on that kind of 
interaction, the better it would be. 

But there was no discussion by the 
summit interlocutors on how to restructure 
it. Indeed, it went smoothly. And I will 
again say that Mr. Mitterrand handled the 
formal part very well. But for me, I’d like 
to see more just plain unstructured interac- 
tion between the leaders, where you don’t 
just have to talk on the agenda items. 

Space Exploration 

Q. It'll be 20 years next Thursday that 
man first landed on the Moon. There are 
some people in your administration that 
would like for you to announce on Thurs- 
day that we’re going to go back to the 
Moon, possibly even to Mars. Can you and 
Dick Darman [Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget] find that kind of 
money in the budget? 

The President. Well, you put your finger, 
John [John Cochran, NBC News], on some 
of the real problems—the major problem— 
on setting major goals for space exploration. 
And whether we will be ready by next 
week or later this week to make any mo- 
mentous announcements, I’m not sure. I 
have not made a decision on what we will 
say on that historic day. 
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Q. Would it be too quick going in on it 
with the Soviets, though? 

The President. Well, that has been sug- 
gested. And some, as you know, discussion 
have gone on—not, I don’t think, recently— 
between us and the Soviets on this. But 
certainly the concept of international is not 
offensive to me. But we'll have to wait and 
see because no decision—— 


U.S. Economy 


Q. Mr. President, Friday’s economic indi- 
cators show some weakening of the U‘S. 
economy. Apparently, some of your summit 
partners expressed some concern about 
that. What assurances did you give them 
and can you give us that we’re not headed 
for a recession? 

The President. Well, you know, ironically, 
none did express to me their concern about 
the U.S. economy stalling out. We really 
didn’t get into that discussion. I must say 
that from time to time it is a matter of 
concern to me, and thus I’ve tried to think 
through with our Secretary of the Treasury 
and others the concept of how the interest 
rate structure should be. But I’ve had no 
indication from home, nor had we picked 
up any here, that they felt that the U.S 
economy was going to move towards a re- 
cession. And that’s the thing, of course, that 
you’d want to guard against. 

Our growth has not been as robust as the 
growth in some other countries, but we’re 
still moving. And when you have a several- 
trillion-dollar gross national product and 
you take a small percentage of growth, and 
it makes for enormous dollar figures in 
growth. 


Soviet Participation in Future Economic 
Summits 

Q. Mr. President, how much change 
would the Soviet Union have to make 
before they could earn an invitation to next 
year’s economic summit? If you can’t 
answer that specifically, at least could you 
give us some sense of scale? 

The President. Well, one, as you know, I 
have welcomed the reforms that are taking 
place in the Soviet Union. But I don’t—this 
concept of the Soviets coming to a G-7 
summit has never been, to my knowledge, 
thought much about until this letter ap- 
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peared, so there’s no standards for entrance 
into the G-7. 

The Soviet economy needs a lot of work. 
And I say that not to be critical, but certain- 
ly that’s an objective judgment. The econo- 
my is in bad, bad shape—far worse shape 
than the Western economies. And so, I 
think what we ought to do is to encourage 
the kinds of economic changes in Eastern 
Europe and—to the degree the Soviets 
would not consider that an intervention 
into their internal affairs—in the Soviet 
Union. Those should be the next steps. 

Welcome the interest that was shown by 
this letter. This wasn’t an application for 
admission to the G-—7. It was saying, Let’s 
do something in a common way about solv- 
ing problems around the world. And so, I 
wouldn’t set a standard right now. I'd 
simply say: Let each of us try to get our 
economies in order. And as soon as that 
happens and as soon as we see the manifes- 
tations of freedom break out there, in terms 
of demonstrably free elections all over, then 
we start talking about democratic change, 
and then the day approaches. I think it’s 
very premature to start laying down guide- 
lines from here as to what we need to do on 
that. 


The Future of Europe 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve talked about a 
whole and united Europe, and Mr. Gorba- 
chev has talked about a common European 
home. Are they the same concept, or what 
is the difference? Is there a difference be- 
tween the role of the U.S. in those two 
statements? 

The President. Europe whole and free is 
our concept. His common European home 
is fine, so long—as I said earlier—you can 
move from room to room. And that means 
coming along further on human rights. That 
means much more openness. It means sup- 
port them when you see them move to- 
wards perestroika and glasnost. But it 
means an evolution in the Soviet Union, 
and it means an evolution in Eastern 
Europe. And we’ve begun to see it. 

A Europe whole and free does not visual- 
ize a Europe where you still have barbed 
wire separating people, where you still have 
human rights abuses in one or two of the 
countries that are egregious. And so, it is 
whole and free, and the common home 


theme is a good one. I mean, that’s a very 
good theme, and we should encourage it. 
But we want to see these countries contin- 
ue to move towards what works, and what 
works is freedom, democracy, market 
economies—things of that nature. 

Q. May I follow up? In the meeting of the 
G-7, is there room—or, did you sense the 
countries want U.S. leadership or they want 
the U.S. to be a coequal partner? 

The President. You mean with the Sovi- 
ets? No, I sense that those colleagues feel 
that we have disproportionate responsibil- 
ity. I think there’s a keen interest in how I 
will work with the Soviets. There’s no ques- 
tion about that. I felt that very clearly. 


Soviet Participation in Future Economic 
Summits 


Q. At the risk of seeming fixated by Mr. 
Gorbachev, when you discussed his letter, 
was there a suggestion from anybody that it 
might have been a bit of mischief or an 
attempt to get some publicity out of a West- 
ern summit? 

The President. I can’t say that that never 
occurred. [Laughter] But I don’t think that, 
after people thought about it rationally, that 
anyone was prepared to say that and that 
alone was what motivated this letter. 

There is change taking place. And I think 
for some time people really wondered 
whether I was a little begrudging in recog- 
nizing that change and encouraging that 
change. But I think now that has been laid 
to rest. So, when you see something of this 
nature, you take a look at it, and you assess 
it, and then you—but you don’t discount it 
in a cynical fashion. 

But I think there was the timing. The 
summit has been planned for a long time, 
and this letter might have come in earlier 
on for more serious sherpa consideration, as 
every other issue was subjected to marvel- 
ous work by the sherpas—who incidentally 
did a superb job—and this one didn’t. So, I 
think people would excuse a reasonable 
degree of cynicism, but don’t think the con- 
clusion was cynical. 


Change in Eastern Europe 


Q. Mr. President, going back to the other 
day in Poland, an elderly man said that 
when people talk to you folks about change, 
just remember that the Communists still 
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have the bayonets. So, my question to you 
is: Do you believe that countries like Poland 
and Hungary are really going to have seri- 
ous and permanent change, or is there a 
line that their leaders and that Moscow just 
won't go past? 

The President. Well, no, I think that 
you’ve already seen serious change. I think 
you see the political situation in Hungary, 
for example, is absolutely amazing com- 
pared to the way we used to view Hungary. 
And if the Soviet Union, instead of taking 
their troops out of Hungary, had tried to 
tighten down, I don’t expect we’d see the 
kind of change in Hungary that we’re 
seeing today. 

And so, I'd say that we’re a long way 
from what Gorbachev has spelled out as a 
common European home, but it’s moving. 
So, let’s encourage the progress. 

Maybe I missed the nuance of your ques- 
tion. 

Q. That there is a course that’s going to 
lead to a permanent change, or, again, the 
question is: Are the Soviets going to step in 
and pull the rug out from under at some 
point? 

The President. Well, 1 would quote Mr. 
Gorbachev’s words back to him on that, 
what he told me in New York, and what 
Jim Baker has heard from Shevardnadze, 
and what everybody who interacts with the 
Soviets hear, and that is that perestroika is 
for real. You cannot set the clock back. It is 
going to go forward. And so, I would see 
that as what guides now. 

However, I have said as long as there are 
enormous imbalances in conventional forces 
and in certain categories of strategic forces, 
the West should keep its eyes wide open. 
And indeed, there was some reference to 
that in this communique. There was una- 
nimity on the part of the NATO allies that 
we ought to be cautious and that we—-and 
so to answer your question, it’s not a done 
deal; and that’s, I think, what was being 
reflected there in Poland. 

Q. Mr. President, I wonder, as you put all 
of this together, what you said about Poland 
and Hungary and Gorbachev asking to join 
the world economy. As a matter of policy, 
do you see the Cold War over, and do you 
think the West has won it? 

The President. 1 don’t like to use “cold 
war.” That has a connotation of worse days 
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in terms of East-West relationship. I think 
things have moved forward so that the con- 
notation that those two words conjure up is 
entirely different now. And yet I don’t want 
to stand here and seem euphoric—that ev- 
erything is hunky-dory between the East 
and the West on arms or on differences in 
the economy or on how we look at regional 
problems. We have some big differences, 
still. But let’s encourage the change. And 
then I can answer your question in maybe a 
few more years more definitively. 





Accomplish ts of the Economic Summit 





Q. Mr. President, the Summit Seven lead- 
ers are celebrating a gathering that was so 
successful it went 2% days instead of 3. 
Could you not find another half day’s worth 
of problems to discuss and maybe resolve, 
sir? [Laughter] 

The President. We're kind of running out 
of gas. I'll tell you, it’s been a vigorous expe- 
rience in physical fitness for me, and I try 
to stay in pretty good shape. But this one— 
when you couple the summit with the bi- 
centennial and then tack on Poland and 
Hungary, I wasn’t about to argue we 
needed more time, and nor was anyone 
else. I think the fact that this rather com- 
plex agenda was completed in harmony is 
the fact that ought to really carry the spot- 
light, not the fact that we finished in ad- 
vance. 

There’s going to be plenty of opportuni- 
ties to discuss a lot more problems that exist 
around the world. But we had an agenda. 
We addressed it. We finished it on time. 
And it was done harmoniously. So, I think 
that’s why it worked out. And that is exactly 
what happened. We did complete it. And 
we had a lot more opportunity because of 
the bicentennial to have interaction with 
the other leaders, more so than at any other 
summit. 

Q. Do you feel, sir, you accomplished all 
you could? 

The President. We accomplished what we 
set out to accomplish. 


The Stealth Bomber 


Q. Mr. President, the Stealth bomber had 
a couple of setbacks this week, and Senator 
Nunn, as I understand it, indicated he’s not 
going to pay for a plane that just taxis. 
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[Laughter] Do you have faith in this 
project, or are you alarmed by the recent 
developments? 

The President. Well, Senator Nunn and 
250 million other Americans that pick up 
the bill for it—but he’s not going to pay for 
it. I mean, it’s a decision that the Congress 
is going to have to take collectively. If Sena- 
tor Nunn decides that it isn’t a good idea, 
it’s going to be a whale of a fight. But I 
think that legitimate questions have been 
raised about the bomber, and Secretary [of 
Defense] Cheney has addressed them very 
forcefully, giving the administration’s posi- 
tion. Being gone, I don’t have quite as sensi- 
tive a feel as I would if I were at home of 
the nuances of the battle. But we have gone 
forward with our proposal, and now it’s up 
to the Congress to decide what they’re 
going to do. 

And when I saw Dick Cheney, in essence, 
saying make up your minds, I think he was 
doing the right thing. When I saw Senator 
Nunn expressing his reservations, we have 
to understand he’s doing what he is obligat- 
ed to do as chairman of that committee. 
But it will be sorted out, I think. 


New Taxes 


Q. Mr. President, you’re giving away 
money to Poland and Hungary, and you’re 
talking about spending more money on the 
environment. There are a lot of needs at 
home. And now you're in a new budget 
cycle. Is this the time—and you promised 
today to reduce the deficit, the U.S. budget 
deficit—is this the time to announce that 
it’s necessary to raise taxes in the United 
States? 

The President. No! [Laughter] 

Q. How are you going to do it then? How 
are you going to meet—— 

The President. Well, we've already got a 
proposal up on the Hill, and look at it very 
carefully. And our Director of the OMB 
[Office of Management and Budget] has 
done a very good job in sorting out prior- 
ities. He’s worked, and our Cabinet has 
given him full cooperation. And the propos- 
als that I have made can be and are includ- 
ed in our budget thinking—not just for this 
year, but beyond. 

But you put your finger on something 
that does trouble me when I come to coun- 
tries like Poland and Hungary. I wish we 


did have more—more funds with which to 
help others, encourage private investment 
and public-private partnerships and privat- 
ization. I wish we had much more to do 
there or speedily apply to environmental 
concerns or antinarcotics cooperation. 

So, I don’t want to sound like we have it 
all made at all. We’ve had to sort through 
priorities in a very complicated way. But to 
answer your question, you have to go up to 
the question that was earlier asked about 
the economy itself. And I do not want to 
risk screeching growth—modest though it 
may be—to a halt by raising revenues in 
the way that some have suggested. 

Ms. Thomas. Thank you. 

The President. Oh, thank you, Helen. Are 
you willing to give them a 4-minute exten- 
sion? There are so many—this is what gets 
it—Marlin [Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secre- 
tary to the President], what is your advice, 
as a man who has been through this every 
single day? [Laughter] 

Mr. Fitzwater. Two more, sir. 

The President. Two more. You weren’t 
necessarily one of the two, but go ahead, 
Maureen [Maureen Dowd, New York 
Times]. [Laughter] Far be it from me, in 
this land of delicacy and grace, to not rec- 
ognize you. [Laughter] 


Change in Eastern Europe 


Q. ——in Eastern Europe you talked 
about two themes constantly: one, encour- 
aging democracy and moves to a market 
economy, and two, that you weren’t there 
to try to raise tensions with the Soviet 
Union or challenge them in any way. But 
my question is: If what you want is carried 
out—moves to democracy and a market 
economy—aren’t you really talking about 
the dissolution of the Soviet empire? And is 
that what you mean when you call for a 
Europe that’s whole and free? 

The President. Soviet empire? If you 
mean the imposition of a Marxist system or 
a socialism in their definition—system on 
others—yes, I’d like to see Europe whole 
and free. But with the Soviet moving to- 
wards market—and they’re not there—to- 
wards more freedom, towards more open- 
ness, they themselves have recognized that 
their system doesn’t work. So, you don’t run 
the risks or have the same tensions that we 
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might have had 10 years ago talking about 
the very same themes I talked about in 
Poland and Hungary. 

I went to—some of you were on this 
trip—went to Vienna several years ago and 
gave a speech, and a man in—the speech 
was on differentiation. And I will spare him 
identification. But a Hungarian official told 
me that he personally—he befriended us, 
and we talked carefully—had gotten a lot of 
grief over the fact that we had singled out 
Hungary as a country that was moving. 
Even then, even those short years ago, 
moving in a way that their changes could 
be accommodated by closer relationships 
with the West. And that conversation I had 
on this trip showed me how dynamic the 
change. 

So, I don’t think there’s a risk of—if we’re 
right in our assessment that change is going 
forward—I don’t think there is this risk. 


Soviet Participation in Future Economic 
Summits 


Q. Is Mr. Mitterrand free to reply to the 
Gorbachev letter himself, or will it be circu- 
lated, or would you like to see the letter? 
How would you like that to go? 

The President. No, | think that he should 
reply to it himself. He has a good relation- 
ship with Mr. Gorbachev. Gorbachev was 
here. They’ve had some followup, I believe, 
and the letter was addressed to him, albeit 
as the President of the summit. And so, I 
think it’s fitting that he simply use his good 
judgment and reply to it in any way he 
wants. And that’s exactly what he’s going to 
do, incidentally. That was discussed. 

Q. And if next year’s summit is in Texas, 
can it be very early? [Laughter] 

The President. Parting—walking shot. 

A plish ts of the Economic Summit 

Q. Mr. President, in this summit, you 
achieved all your goals. Do you have the 
feeling of being the winner number one of 
this summit? 

The President. Well, I pointed out before 
we came over here that something of this 
nature ought not to be judged in terms of 
winners and losers. Your question sounds 
very much like some that we engage in at 
home of who’s up, who’s down, who’s 
ahead, who’s winning, who’s more popular, 
who’s ahead in the poll—Bush or Gorba- 
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chev—in Eastern Europe or Connecticut. 
[Laughter] And it doesn’t really have much 
to do with that. What—— 

Q. Are you satisfied —— 

The President. 1 am very satisfied. I am 
very satisfied that the summit achieved its 
goals. Every other summit leader tells me 
that it was the best summit they have at- 
tended, and I again would salute the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic for the way in 
which he conducted the meetings. But, yes, 
I am very, very satisfied, and there aren’t 
any winners or losers or who is up or who is 
down. We're together is how we ap- 
proached the East. We’re together is how 
we approached the environmental ques- 
tions. I didn’t take a question here on Third 
World debt, but there was a strong endorse- 
ment for the Brady plan. And there was no 
dissension on that approach. So, it came 
together very, very well. 

And if the Brady—and I shouldn’t say 
this. I know this is going to get me in real 
trouble. But if the Brady plan looks like it’s 
going to be successful, we may call it the 
Bush plan. [Laughter] 

Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President’s 18th news conference 
began at 6:01 p.m. at the U.S. Ambassador’s 
residence. A tape was not available for veri- 
fication of the content of this interview. 


Remarks to Residents of Leiden, The 
Netherlands 


July 17, 1989 


Thank you, Mr. Mayor. Your Majesty and 
Your Royal Highness, Barbara and I thank 
you and the people of The Netherlands for 
the warm welcome that has been given to 
us. I’m not sure about some of those signs I 
saw coming in. It reminded me of my own 
university, however. 

I’m glad to be back with my cousins, be- 
cause we fondly remember Aunt Abigail 
back there those many years ago. [Laugh- 
ter] And I want to first thank Mr. DeWolff 
and that magnificent orchestra and the 
choir from here, with that superb solo by 
Ms. Zedelius—an outstanding performance. 
And Mayor Goekoop, thank you so much 
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for that medallion, which we will treasure 
forever. 

The Netherlands is an old friend, an hon- 
ored ally of the United States. And the 
friendship between our nations is older 
than the American Constitution, and the 
United Provinces were one of the models 
that our founders looked to in creating a 
nation from 13 sovereign States. 

And it’s a pleasure to visit Leiden, a city 
whose very name has symbolized for cen- 
turies Dutch determination and the strug- 
gle for freedom against the forces of occu- 
pation. And for Americans, too, Leiden is a 
special city, a place where we trace our 
origins. So many of the individuals who 
shaped the modern world walked the cob- 
bled streets of Leiden. And it was here that 
Hugo de Groot, known to the world as Gro- 
tius, the father of modern international law, 
studied in the Nation that is today the 
home of the International Court of Justice. 
And it was here that Rembrandt lived and 
worked and created a world of beauty that 
moves us still today. And it was here to 
Leiden that the Pilgrims came to escape 
persecution—to live, work, and worship in 
peace. In the shadow of Pieterskerk, they 
found the freedom to witness God openly 
and without fear. And here, under the an- 
cient stones of the Pieterskerk, the body of 
John Robinson, the Pilgrims’ spiritual 
leader, was laid to rest. 

And it was from this place the Pilgrims 
set their course for a new world. In their 
search for liberty, they took with them les- 
sons learned here of freedom and tolerance. 
And the Pilgrims faced a dangerous pas- 
sage. But carried on the winds of hope, they 
arrived. And on the rocky coast of New 
England, at the edge of a wild and unset- 
tled continent, they planted the seeds of a 
new world, a world that became America. 

And today, as when the Pilgrims left this 
city, a new world lies within our reach. Our 
time is a time of great hope and a time of 
enormous challenges. The new world we 
seek is shaped by an idea, an idea of univer- 
sal appeal and undeniable force, and that 
idea is democracy. The power of the demo- 
cratic idea is evident everywhere—in the 
halls of government, in the hearts of people 
around the world. In the words of Victor 
Hugo: “No army can withstand the strength 
of an idea whose time has come.” And, 


ladies and gentlemen, freedom’s time has 
come. 

We, the people of the United States and 
the people of The Netherlands, are fortu- 
nate. The freedoms that others are strug- 
gling for are freedoms that we enjoy. But 
freedom never comes without struggle, and 
no struggle is without sacrifice. Americans 
and the Dutch both know that the cost of 
freedom is high. And that’s why both of our 
nations are partners in an alliance of free 
nations that spans the ocean that the Pil- 
grims crossed. Our alliance, the NATO alli- 
ance, connects two continents, unites a 
hemisphere. But what connects us isn’t 
merely a fact of geography. Ours is a alli- 
ance forged on common values, rooted in a 
shared history and heritage. It’s a common 
kinship and culture, as well. 

We are part of the commonwealth of free 
nations. Almost 2 months ago, I came to 
Europe to celebrate the fruits of our alli- 
ance: four decades of peace, prosperity, and 
freedom. At the time of NATO’s founding, 
amid the airlift to besieged Berlin, few 
would have predicted a peace so strong and 
lasting. Here in The Netherlands and else- 
where, some people expected war to come 
again within their lifetimes. Instead, the 
NATO era has brought the longest period 
of peace that Europe has known in the 
modern age. And let me assure you, Ameri- 
cans know that to keep the peace in 
Europe is to keep the peace for America. 

And today the Atlantic alliance, formed 
to contain the threat of Soviet expansion- 
ism, is creating new opportunities to ease 
tensions, to build a new world, to build an 
enduring peace. And thanks to NATO’s 
strength and unity, we now have the oppor- 
tunity to move beyond containment: to in- 
tegrate the Soviet Union into the communi- 
ty of nations. Thanks to NATO’s steadiness 
of purpose and its commitment to maintain 
strong deterrent forces, the way is now 
open to real reductions in the level of arms 
that has long cast a shadow over this conti- 
nent, the most heavily militarized on Earth. 

And seizing these opportunities, reaching 
that new world, depends on the unity and 
strength of the entire alliance, not on the 
actions of one nation alone. The revival of 
the Western European Union, in which The 
Netherlands played a vital role; the growing 
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cooperation on security issues between 
West Germany and France; British and 
French resolve to modernize their own nu- 
clear forces—each of these developments is 
a sign that Europe sees the wisdom of sus- 
taining the collective strength that has kept 
the peace. 

The lesson of our postwar experience is 
this: Strength has kept us safe and has cre- 
ated opportunities for change. And from 
these opportunities, we can create a new 
era of enduring peace. Let me say clearly: 
A stronger Europe, a more united Europe is 
good for my country; it’s good for the 
United States of America. And it’s a devel- 
opment we welcome, a natural evolution 
within our alliance, the product of true 
partnership 40 years in the making. 

This trend toward closer cooperation isn’t 
limited to collective security alone. Around 
the world, countries are now recognizing 
that no nation, no nation, can prosper in 
economic isolation. And that’s why we look 
forward to the single European market and 
a more integrated European Community. 
The world’s major industrial democracies 
must work to maintain an open trading 
system to preserve sustained economic 
growth. 

And our progress at this recently conclud- 
ed economic summit in Paris brought us 
closer to a more coordinated and common 
approach across a wide spectrum of critical 
global issues. The key is concerted action: 
bringing the collective strength of the West 
to bear on our common concerns. 

Concerns like the environment. Global 
warming, acid rain, and pollution of the 
world’s oceans—these are problems that 
know no borders, that no line on a map has 
the power to stop. And pollution crosses 
continents and oceans. And it’s time for na- 
tions to join forces in common defense of 
our environment. The United States of 
America will do its part. A little over a 
month ago, in the United States, I an- 
nounced a series of sweeping changes to 
our Clean Air Act, changes meant to ensure 
that every American, in the space of one 
generation, will breathe clean air. And 
shortly after I get back to the United States, 
after I return home, we will send our clean 
air legislation to Congress. And last week in 
Poland and Hungary, I announced initia- 
tives to work with those two countries to 
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combat their pollution problems. And the 
next step is clear: We must work together, 
take concerted action to combat this 
common problem: clean up our environ- 
ment for ourselves and for our children. 

And the summit underscored the fact 
that it’s time we take the next step in solv- 
ing the debt problem to encourage condi- 
tions for global growth that will benefit the 
industrialized nations and the developing 
world alike. We must make progress on this 
because it’s more than a matter of econom- 
ic development. Democracy is at stake. 
Freedom can nourish the barren soil of pov- 
erty, just as the Pilgrims landed upon a des- 
olate rock and laid the foundations of the 
freedom and prosperity that we know 
today. Economic and democratic develop- 
ment go hand in hand. And the steps we’ve 
taken towards a common strategy on debt 
will sustain a favorable climate for growth 
and for the flourishing of democracy in the 
developing world. 

And there’s Eastern Europe. Let me ex- 
plain the approach that I take towards 
reform in Eastern Europe. We will never 
compromise our principles. We will always 
speak out for freedom. But we understand 
as well how vital a carefully calibrated ap- 
proach is in this time of dynamic change. 
The Soviet Union has nothing, nothing, to 
fear from the reforms that are now unfold- 
ing in some of the nations of Eastern 
Europe. We support reform in Eastern 
Europe and in the Soviet Union. And we’re 
seeing dramatic changes. General Secretary 
Gorbachev’s recent letter 2 days ago to the 
economic summit is only the latest example 
of the Soviets moving in our direction, 
coming our way. I’ve said it many times— 
that I want to see perestroika succeed. I 
want to see the Soviet Union chart a course 
that brings itself into the community of na- 
tions. 

And my visits these last 2 months demon- 
strate how closely the United States is 
linked to Europe. For half a century, Amer- 
ica has been deeply involved in the future 
of this continent. And U.S. involvement will 
be a strategic fact the next century, as it has 
been for this one. We will play a construc- 
tive role in Eastern Europe’s economic de- 
velopment, in the development of political 
pluralism, and in creating an international 
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climate in which reform can succeed. And 
that is why America’s relations with Soviet 
Union are so important. Improved relations 
with the U.S.S.R. reduce pressure on the 
nations of Eastern Europe, especially those 
on the cutting edge of reform. 

The new world we seek is a common- 
wealth of free nations working in concert, a 
world where more and more nations enter 
a widening circle of freedom. In the pulpit 
here at the Pieterskerk, 1 year after peace 
was restored in Europe, Winston Churchill 
spoke to the people of Leiden. The Allies 
had triumphed over tyranny. The occupa- 
tion was over. After 6 years of war and 
devastation, Churchill said: “The great 
wheel has swung full circle.” And Europe 
then stood at the threshold of a new era, an 
era whose hope Churchill expressed in a 
single, simple phrase: “Let freedom reign.” 

And we all know what followed. Half of 
Europe entered that new era, and half of 
Europe found its path blocked, walled off 
by barriers of brick and barbed wire. The 
half of Europe that was free dug out from 
the rubble, recovered from the war, and 
laid the foundations of free government and 
free enterprise that brought unparalleled 
prosperity and a life in peace and freedom. 
And the other Europe, the Europe behind 
the wall, endured four decades of privation 
and hardship and persecution and fear. 

And today that other Europe is changing. 
The great wheel is moving once more. And 
our time, the exciting time in which we 
live, is a time of new hope: the hope that all 
of Europe can now know the freedom—that 
The Netherlands has known, that America 
has known, and that the West has known. 
Our hope is that the unnatural division of 
Europe will now come to an end, that the 
Europe behind the wall will join its neigh- 
bors to the West, prosperous and free. 

Poland and Hungary are on the cutting 
edge; they’re on the forefront of this 
reform. And they’ve traveled far these past 
12 months, farther than any of us once 
would have thought possible. In Warsaw, I 
spoke to the new Polish Parliament that 
includes 100 new freely elected Senators, 
elected to office in Eastern Europe’s first 
truly free election in the postwar era. And 
in Hungary, I addressed the students and 
faculty of Karl Marx University, a university 
where the lessons of the free market are 


replacing the old teachings of “Das Kapi- 
tal.” At the shipyards of Gdansk and at the 
statue of the great Hungarian hero Kossuth, 
tens of thousands of people—literally tens of 
thousands filled the streets—new voices, full 
of new hope. And theirs were the faces of 
pilgrims on a journey, fixed on the horizon, 
on the new world coming into view. 

And they know, as we do, that ultimately, 
whatever the odds, freedom will succeed. 
It’s a lesson the world has learned several 
times this century, a lesson that you know 
so well, that the Dutch know so well. The 
Netherlands will never—I was talking at 
this lunch today with your able Prime Min- 
ister [Ruud Lubbers]}—The Netherlands will 
never forget the nightmare of occupation. 
Some of you here today suffered through 
those long years. 

And even then freedom endured. Pieters- 
kerk—behind these walls, above the 
rafters—resistance fighters, university stu- 
dents took refuge from the forces of occu- 
pation and found safe haven in this church. 
Daily acts of heroism—the church sexton 
who brought them food, the neighborhood 
grocer who collected extra ration stamps— 
kept them alive, kept the spirit of dignity 
and human decency alive throughout The 
Netherlands dark night. 

And why? Why would people endanger 
themselves to save others? They did it for 
the simplest, most human of reasons. In the 
words of Jan Campert, poet of the Dutch 
resistance, they acted because “the heart 
could not do otherwise.” 

Freedom can never be extinguished—not 
then, not now. Even in the Europe behind 
the Wall, the dream of freedom for all 
Europe has never died. It’s alive today in 
Warsaw and Gdansk, in Budapest and, yes, 
across the Soviet Union. 

So, the challenge that we face is a very 
clear one. We must work together toward 
the day when all of Europe, East and West, 
is free of discord, free of division, a day 
when people in every city and every town 
across this continent knows the freedoms 
that we enjoy. And here in Leiden, where 
the pilgrims dreamed their new world, let 
us pledge our effort to create a new world 
in Europe, whole and free, a new world 
now within our reach. 
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Once again, thank you, God bless The 
Netherlands, God bless the United States of 
America and the friends of freedom every- 
where in the world. Thank you very, very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:46 p.m. at 
the Pieterskerk. He was introduced by Cor- 
nelis H. Goekoop, mayor of Leiden. In his 
remarks, the President referred to Her Maj- 
esty Queen Beatrix; His Highness Prince 
Claus; Abigail Jenney, an ancestor o howd 
President who was born in Leiden; C 
DeWolff, conductor of Amsterdam’s ened 
Orkest; and Maria Zedelius, soloist of the 
choir. 


Nomination of John A. Betti To Be an 
Under Secretary of Defense 
July 17, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John A. Betti to be Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition. He 
would succeed Robert B. Costello. 

Mr. Betti is currently the executive vice 
president of the Ford Motor Co. for techni- 
cal affairs and operating staffs and a direc- 
tor of the company. Since 1962, he has 
served in a variety of increasingly responsi- 
ble positions with the Ford Motor Co. in 
the United States and abroad. From 1952 to 
1962, he was student engineer for the assist- 
ant chief engineer of the Chrysler Corp. 

Mr. Betti received a bachelor’s degree 
from the Illinois Institute for Technology in 
1952 and a master’s degree from the Chrys- 
ler Institute for Engineering in 1954. He 
completed postgraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit in 1963. Mr. Betti is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in 
Bloomfield Hills, MI. 


Nomination of Howard K. Walker To 
Be United States Ambassador to 
Madagascar and Comoros 


July 17, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Howard K. Walker to be 
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Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Democratic Republic of Madagascar and to 
the Federal Islamic Republic of Comoros. 
He would succeed Patricia Gates Lynch. 

Dr. Walker is a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor. Since 1987 he has served as a 
senior inspector in the Office of the Inspec- 
tor General at the Department of State, and 
as the Director of the Office of West Afri- 
can Affairs in the Bureau of African Affairs 
in 1985. Dr. Walker was a foreign affairs 
fellow at the Foreign Service Institute of 
Washington in 1984, and in 1982 he was 
appointed Ambassador to the Republic of 
Togo. From 1970 to 1985, Dr. Walker held 
several assignments dealing with African 
and Middle East Affairs, including principal 
officer and consul at the U.S. Consulate, in 
Kaduna, Nigeria; Deputy Director of the 
Office of West African Affairs and political 
officer, Amman, Jordan; and Deputy Chief 
of Mission, Dar-es-Salaam. From 1968 to 
1969, he served as a United Nations adviser 
for the Bureau of African Affairs. Dr. 
Walker served as a research analyst, fol- 
lowed by an assignment as international re- 
lations officer in the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, 1965-1968. In 1965 he joined 
the Department of State. Dr. Walker also 
served as an assistant professor at George 
Washington University, 1966-1968. 

Dr. Walker graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan (A.B., 1957; M.A., 1958) and 
Boston University (Ph.D., 1968). He served 
in the U.S. Air Force from 1962 to 1965. 
Dr. Walker was born December 3, 1935, in 
Newport News, VA. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in New Jersey. 


Nomination of Glen A. Holden To Be 
United States Ambassador to Jamaica 


July 17, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Glen A. Holden to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Jamaica. 
He would succeed Michael Sotirhos. 

Since 1973 Mr. Holden has been the 
chairman, chief executive officer, and presi- 
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dent of the Holden Group in Los Angeles, 
CA. From 1968 to 1973, he was president 
and director of the Variable Annuity Life 
Insurance Co. in Houston, TX. He was a 
general agent with Glen Holden Associates 
in Portland, OR, from 1956 to 1964, and an 
agent and agency supervisor with John C.F. 
Merrifield and Associates, 1951-1956. 

Mr. Holden graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Oregon (B.S., 1951). He was honorably 
discharged from the Navy in January 1946. 
Mr. Holden was born July 2, 1927, in Boise, 
ID. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Los Angeles, CA. 


Remarks at the Homecoming 
Ceremony at the White House 


July 18, 1989 


Well, thank you for this warm welcome 
home. Barbara and I are delighted to be 
back, and we thank you for this warm wel- 
come back. And I know you’ve seen some 
of what we experienced during this trip, 
but let me just share with you now some of 
the memorable moments of the last 10 days 
that will certainly stay in my mind: the 
open arms of the people of Poland; Ameri- 
can flags waving in the square at the Lenin 
Shipyard in Gdansk; the faces of the people 
who lined the streets, greeting us with such 
joy; the thousands who endured a driving 
downpour in Budapest to welcome us to 
Hungary; the students I spoke to there, the 
hope of Hungary’s future; and images we 
won’t forget. The warmth Barbara and I 
felt is a reflection of the warmth the people 
of Poland and Hungary feel for America 
and for our ideals. And then there was 
Paris, celebrating the bicentennial of the 
revolution that brought forth the rights of 
man. And how satisfying it was to witness 
the unity of purpose that emerged from the 
summit, ranging from East-West relations to 
the environment. And finally, The Nether- 
lands and that church at Leiden, spiritual 
home of the Pilgrim Fathers and American 
ideals. 

But of all these special moments, I want 
to share one with you that is truly special in 
its message. It’s a story told by a Polish 
woman at a luncheon meeting that I hosted 


in Warsaw. Around the table sat members 
of Poland’s Communist Party and members 
of Solidarity—in some cases, men and 
women who had been imprisoned on the 
party’s orders not so long ago and who were 
now elected members of the Polish Parlia- 
ment. And it was remarkable proof of how 
far Poland has come. But in Poland and in 
Hungary as well, progress hasn’t come with- 
out heroic efforts—a heroism that comes 
from deep within the heart. And this 
woman, who’d worked at personal risk for 
the release of many who had been jailed, 
was asked: How is it possible, after such a 
short time, to break bread with the men 
who ordered those imprisonments? Why 
the absence of bitterness? And she said, 
“Our joy at what is now happening is more 
powerful than memory.” And those are the 
words of someone who means to build a 
better future—the desire to move forward 
towards a better life, a life of freedom. It’s a 
source of tremendous strength. 

It’s the strength that enabled the Govern- 
ment and Solidarity to sit down at the 
roundtable to negotiate new political 
progress for Poland, the strength that en- 
abled [Solidarity leader] Lech Walesa and 
General Jaruzelski [Chairman of Poland’s 
Council of State] to sit side by side at the 
opening of the new Polish Parliament. And 
it’s a strength that in Hungary is enabling 
the Government and an emerging opposi- 
tion to find a common ground in reform, to 
sit together in writing a new constitution 
and in planning truly free elections. And 
we must not forget that it was the strength 
and cohesion of our Western alliance that 
has helped make these dramatic changes 
possible. 

Everywhere—in Warsaw, Gdansk, and 
Budapest, among the leaders of the summit 
nations in Paris and then in The Nether- 
lands—I found an enormous amount of ex- 
citement, excitement at the times in which 
we are living and the possibilities they 
offer: the chance we have in our lifetimes 
to move beyond containment to end the 
division of Europe, to make that continent 
truly whole and free. Everywhere people 
seem to sense that we live at a moment 
when positive change is possible. 

And as I said yesterday in the Dutch city 
of Leiden, history’s great wheel is turning 
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once again. And just as the wind of hope 
carried the Pilgrims to a new world, we, 
too, now find a new world within our reach, 
a world where the yearnings for freedom 
overcomes discord and _ confrontation, 
where freedom and democracy flourish for 
others, as they have for this great country 
of ours. 

Thank you for this welcome home. It is 
good to be back. And God bless the United 
States of America. Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:52 p.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House. 


White House Statement on the State 
Visit of King Fahd bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al 
Sa‘ud of Saudi Arabia 

July 18, 1989 


King Fahd of Saudi Arabia called Presi- 
dent Bush to request that the state visit 
scheduled for later this month be postponed 
due to the sensitive phase of the mediation 
on the Lebanese situation by the Heads of 
State Committee of which the King is a 
member. 

The President expressed his understand- 
ing as well as his wishes for the success of 
the Committee’s effort to bring peace and 
stability to Lebanon. Both leaders agreed 
that the state visit would take place as soon 
as could be arranged after September 1. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report on Nuclear 
Nonproliferation 

July 19, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have reviewed the activities of the 
United States Government departments 
and agencies during the calendar year 1988 
related to preventing nuclear proliferation, 
and I am pleased to submit my annual 
report pursuant to section 601(a) of the Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 (Public 
Law 95-242). 

As the report demonstrates, the United 
States continued its efforts during 1988 to 
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prevent the spread of nuclear explosives to 
additional countries. This is an important 
element of our overall national security 
policy, which seeks to reduce the risk of 
war and increase international stability. I 
want to build on the positive achievements 
cited in this report and to work with the 
Congress toward our common goal: a safer 
and more secure future for all mankind. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 19, 1989. 


Message to the Congress Reporting on 
the National Emergency With Respect 
to Libya 


July 19, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

1. I hereby report to the Congress on 
developments since former President Rea- 
gan’s last report of January 11, 1989, con- 
cerning the national emergency with re- 
spect to Libya that was declared in Execu- 
tive Order No. 12543 of January 7, 1986. 
This report is submitted pursuant to section 
401(c) of the National Emergencies Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c) (““IEEPA”); and section 505(c) 
of the International Security and Develop- 
ment Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 
2349aa-9(c). 

2. Since the last report on January 11, 
1989, there have been no amendments to 
the Libyan Sanctions Regulations, 31 C.F.R. 
Part 550 (the “Regulations”), administered 
by the Office of Foreign Assets Control 
(“FAC”) of the Department of the Treasury. 
Additionally, since January 11, 1989, there 
have been no amendments or changes to 
orders of the Department of Commerce or 
the Department of Transportation imple- 
menting aspects of Executive Order No. 
12543 relating to exports from the United 
States and air transportation, respectively. 

3. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC has issued a limited number of specific 
licenses to individuals and corporations to 
permit them to engage in activities that 
would otherwise be prohibited by the Regu- 
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lations. Under FAC licensing procedures, 12 
individuals registered to remain in Libya 
with immediate family members. Less than 
ten licenses were extended authorizing 
transactions in connection with U.S. per- 
sons’ filings or renewals of Libyan patents, 
copyrights, and trademarks. 

On January 19, 1989, President Reagan 
authorized the Treasury Department to 
modify specific licenses of five U.S. oil com- 
panies holding concessions in Libya to 
permit their resumption of operations in 
Libya or sale of their concessions to con- 
trolled or independent foreign nationals. 
The decision was made in order to protect 
U.S. interests from forfeiture or expropria- 
tion and to avoid the financial windfall that 
Libya has been receiving from the sale of 
U.S.-owned oil under the standstill agree- 
ments between the oil companies and 
Libya. Those agreements, which expired 
June 30, 1989, provided for a suspension of 
U.S. oil company operations in Libya to pro- 
tect the companies from default on their 
contractual obligations to work their conces- 
sions in Libya. The decision to license re- 
entry of the oil companies did not alter the 
sanctions against Libya; the U.S. trade em- 
bargo and the freeze of Libyan assets 
remain in effect, as do the bans on travel- 
related transactions and the use of U.S. pass- 
ports for travel to Libya. 

4. Various enforcement actions men- 
tioned in previous reports continue to be 
pursued. In addition, during the last 6- 
month period, FAC received payments of a 
$7,000 civil penalty from a U.S. broker and 
a $3,000 civil penalty from a Mexican ex- 
porter for their respective roles in an at- 
tempted transshipment in June 1988 of 
canned tuna through the United States to 
Libya. 

5. During the 6-month period, the 
London Commercial Court directed the 
London branch of Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Company to pay to a Libyan bank 
funds deposited in London and blocked 
pursuant to Executive Order 12544. In light 
of the rulings in this case and the 1987 
Bankers Trust Company case, previously re- 
ported, FAC licensed Manufacturers Hano- 
ver Trust Company to pay the Libyan bank. 
Two further licenses were issued permitting 
payment of Libyan funds similarly blocked 
in the London branches of U.S. banks, as to 


which litigation was pending before the 
same London court. 

6. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 
January 11, 1989, through the present time 
that are directly attributable to the exercise 
of powers and authorities conferred by the 
declaration of the Libyan national emergen- 
cy are estimated at $449,471.60. Personnel 
costs were largely centered in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury (particularly in the 
Office of Foreign Assets Control, the Cus- 
toms Service, the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Enforcement, the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for International Af- 
fairs, and the Office of the General Coun- 
sel), the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
National Security Council staff. 

7. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national se- 
curity and foreign policy of the United 
States. I shall continue to exercise the 
powers at my disposal to apply economic 
sanctions against Libya as long as these 
measures are appropriate, and I will contin- 
ue to report periodically to the Congress on 
significant developments as required by 
law. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
July 19, 1989. 


Statement by the President on the 
Upcoming Elections in Nicaragua 
July 19, 1989 


Ten years ago, there was widespread sat- 
isfaction here and in Latin America that the 
anti-Somoza revolution in Nicaragua had 
triumphed and at long last democracy 
would be given a chance. The Sandinistas 
committed to the OAS [Organization of 
American States] in 1979 to establish a de- 
mocracy and renewed that commitment 
when the Central American peace accord 
was signed nearly 2 years ago. Despite 
these promises, that commitment remains 
unfulfilled today. 
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The United States wanted to do its part 
for the success of the turn toward democra- 
cy. We had contributed to the overthrow of 
Somoza by cutting off military assistance. 
Encouraged by the Sandinistas’ promise to 
the OAS, we provided $118 million in eco- 
nomic and humanitarian assistance to the 
new Nicaraguan government. This was sub- 
stantially more than any other country gave 
the new regime and represented more aid 
than we had provided the Somoza govern- 
ment in the previous 4 years. 

Despite our efforts to be supportive, as 
well as those of other democratic govern- 
ments, the Sandinistas quickly embarked on 
a course which centralized power in their 
hands, brought economic ruin to their coun- 
try, and forced hundreds of thousands to 
flee. They built up the largest army in Cen- 
tral America with aid from Cuba, the Soviet 
Union, and other Communist states. The se- 
curity forces and Sandinista thugs harassed 
and imprisoned the opposition, including 
from the political parties, labor unions and 
businessmen, the Catholic Church, and the 
Miskito Indian community. Elections were 
postponed for 5 years, and when they were 
held, the Sandinista ground rules did not 
allow the opposition to compete freely and 
fairly. 

Today, with the eyes of the world upon 
them, the Sandinistas have another oppor- 
tunity to give peace and democracy a 
chance. But as the second anniversary of 
the commitments at Esquipulas approaches, 
what is evident is a renewed attempt to 
prevent a free and fair election. In strong 
contrast to its neighbors, who have chosen 
the democratic path, the Sandinista govern- 
ment continues to show that it fears free 
political competition. 

The Sandinista electoral reform law, for 
example, was imposed upon the opposition 
over its objections and provides for an Elec- 
toral Council which is stacked in the Sandi- 
nistas’ favor. Provisions for government 
campaign financing penalize parties that 
did not participate in the last election. To 
snuff out any chance that foreign contribu- 
tions to the opposition could somehow 
offset official favoritism toward the Sandi- 
nista party, the law provides that 50 per- 
cent of foreign contributions be distributed 
to the Electoral Council. The Sandinista 
party is under no such constraints. 
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On paper, the electoral law permits for- 
eign observers, but Sandinista practice to 
date indicates a desire to restrict them. The 
Sandinistas, for example, have branded Na- 
tional Endowment for Democracy repre- 
sentatives as “CIA agents,” expelled a Free- 
dom House observer, and imposed visa re- 
strictions on Americans so as to control who 
may report on the election. Two American 
diplomats were expelled for observing an 
opposition rally, and Sandinista restrictions 
on other members of the diplomatic corps 
provoked a protest by the EC representa- 
tives. These moves stand in sharp contrast 
to the Salvadoran experience, where ob- 
servers from all sides were welcomed, even 
those critical of the Government. 

The new media law also fails to meet 
democratic standards, as it contains vague 
provisions that permit prosecution for de- 
faming the Government and enforcement is 
left to the Ministry of the Interior. Unlike 
the other Central American countries, the 
Government by law owns all television 
broadcasting. Moreover, only government 
sanctioned polling is permitted, allowing 
the Sandinistas to hide from the people the 
true extent of their unpopularity. 

The Sandinistas have also shown their 
fear of electoral freedoms in other ways. 
Several opposition marches have been can- 
celed because the Government denied per- 
mits. Labor unions have been threatened 
lest their display of economic power threat- 
en the Sandinistas. Recently, several private 
sector leaders were stripped of their prop- 
erty not for violations of law but in a trans- 
parent attempt to silence vocal critics of 
Sandinista policies. 

Permeating all of these Sandinista meas- 
ures is a government propaganda that 
equates opposition with disloyalty, and criti- 
cism with allegiance to a foreign power. At 
every point, the Sandinistas have shown 
that they feel they can ignore opposition 
demands for dialog. Last week in San José, 
President Ortega indicated he might be 
willing to change. We look for him to do so, 
for there will be dim prospects for national 
reconciliation unless the internal opposition 
and the Nicaraguan resistance are made 
full partners in this process. 

We also look to the Sandinistas to make 
other changes to comply with their Esqui- 
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pulas commitments. Recently discovered 
arms caches in El Salvador show that the 
Sandinistas continue to subvert their neigh- 
bors. Despite our having halted lethal aid to 
the resistance, the Sandinista military build- 
up. continues with new deliveries from 
Cuba and other Communist states. And 
now the Sandinistas are making common 
cause with the Noriega regime in Panama, 
a dictatorship in the style of Somoza. 


The bipartisan accord with Congress 
offers an opportunity for better relations 
between our 2 countries. We want to see 
democracy and national reconciliation work 
in Nicaragua. We remain willing to respond 
positively if the Sandinistas fulfill their 
promises—made to the OAS over 10 years 
ago, at Esquipulas, and again last February 
in El Salvador—to allow Nicaraguans to ex- 
ercise their democratic rights. 


Despite the somber prospects, we remain 
committed to support free elections and de- 
mocracy in Nicaragua, and our sincerest 
hope is that next year the Nicaraguan 
people will truly have something to cele- 
brate. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Election of Wojciech Jaruzelski 
as President of Poland 


July 19, 1989 


We congratulate General Jaruzelski on his 
election to the Presidency of Poland. The 
choice of leadership is an internal matter 
for the Polish people. Our only concern is 
to see the political and economic reform 
process go forward, a point the President 
emphasized repeatedly throughout his trip. 


The President was particularly struck by 
the overwhelming desire of the Polish 
people to work together to build a prosper- 
ous future. One of the goals of the Presi- 
dent’s trip was to express our hope that all 
the parties would take mutual action for the 
benefit of the Polish people. 


Nomination of John A. Knauss To Be 
an Under Secretary of Commerce 
July 19, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John A. Knauss to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Oceans 
and Atmosphere. He would succeed Wil- 
liam Evans. 

Since 1962 Dr. Knauss has been a profes- 
sor of oceanography at the graduate school 
of oceanography at the University of Rhode 
Island. He also served as dean of the gradu- 
ate school of oceanography at the Universi- 
ty of Rhode Island, 1962-1987, and as the 
provost for marine affairs at the University 
of Rhode Island, 1969-1982. 

Dr. Knauss graduated from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (B.S., 1946), the 
University of Michigan (M.S., 1949), and the 
University of California, Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography (Ph.D., 1959). He was 
born September 1, 1925, in Detroit, MI. 


Nomination of Sally J. Novetzke To Be 
United States Ambassador to Malta 


July 19, 1989 


_The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sally J. Novetzke to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Malta. She would succeed Peter 
R. Sommer. 

Mrs. Novetzke has been an active politi- 
cal and civic volunteer in the State of Iowa. 
In 1986 she was commissioned to serve on 
the National Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion and has been serving as the legislative 
representative on that council. She also 
serves on the Kirkwood Community Col- 
lege Advisory Council for career education, 
the Kirkwood Community College Planning 
Council, the Cedar Rapids Symphony 
Board, and is a trustee of the Hoover Presi- 
dential Library. Mrs. Novetzke was vice 
chairman of campaign of the National Fed- 
eration of Republican Women Advisory 
Board, 1987-1989; State cochairman of 
George Bush for President, 1988; member 
of the Iowa Federation of Republican 
Women advisory board, 1987-1989; pre- 
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cinct chairman, 1976-1988; State chairman, 
Republican Party of Iowa, 1985-1987; Re- 
publican State central committee, member 
from the 2d District, 1982-1985; and chair- 
man of the Linn County Republican Party, 
1980-1983. 

Mrs. Novetzke attended Carlton College, 
1950-1952. She was born January 12, 1932, 
in Stillwater, MN. Mrs. Novetzke is married, 
has four children, and resides in Cedar 
Rapids, IA. 


Nomination of Loret M. Ruppe To Be 
United States Ambassador to Norway 


July 19, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Loret M. Ruppe to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Norway. 
She would succeed Robert D. Stuart. 

Since 1981 Mrs. Ruppe has been Director 
of the Peace Corps in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this, she was the cochairman of the 
Reagan/Bush committee in Michigan, 1980, 
and chairman of the George Bush for Presi- 
dent campaign for the State of Michigan, 
1979-1980. 

Mrs. Ruppe attended Marymount College 
and Marquette University. She was born 
January 3, 1936, in Milwaukee, WI. She is 
married, has five daughters, and resides in 
Bethesda, MD. 


Nomination of Nicolas M. Salgo for the 
Rank of Ambassador While Serving as 
Special Negotiator for Property Issues 
July 19, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Nicolas Miklos Salgo for 
the rank of Ambassador in his capacity as 
the Special Negotiator for Property Issues. 

Currently, Dr. Salgo serves as the Direc- 
tor of the Moscow Embassy Building Con- 
trol Office at the Department of State in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this, he served as 
chief of the U.S. team for property negotia- 
tions with the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, 1987-1988, and as Ambassador to Hun- 
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gary, 1983-1986. He served as a member of 
the International Private Enterprise Task 
Force, 1983; consultant to the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, 1982-1983; and as chairman of 
the Watergate Companies in Washington, 
DC, 1977-1983. In addition, he was co- 
owner and president of the ZX ranch in 
Paisley, OR, 1966-1980; founder and limit- 
ed partner of the Watergate Improvement 
Associates in Washington, DC, 1960-1977; 
vice chairman and chairman of Bangor 
Punta Corp. and Subsidiaries in Greenwich, 
CT, 1960-1974; and founder and owner of 
Nicolas Salgo and Co. in New York, 1959- 
1983. Dr. Salgo has also served as president 
and chief executive officer of the Norbute 
Corp. in Butte, MT, 1954-1960, and execu- 
tive vice president of Webb and Knapp 
Inc., in New York, 1950~1957. 

Dr. Salgo graduated from the University 
of Budapest (LL.D. and Ph.D., 1937). Dr. 
Salgo was born August 17, 1914, in Buda- 
pest, Hungary. He is married, has two chil- 
dren, and resides in Washington, DC. 


Appointment of Joshua I. Smith as a 
Member of the Commission on 
Minority Business Development, and 
Designation as Chairman 

July 19, 1989 


The President today announced his deci- 
sion to appoint Joshua I. Smith to be a 
member of the Commission on Minority 
Business Development (chief executive offi- 
cer representative). This is a new position. 
Upon his appointment he will be designat- 
ed Chairman 


Since 1978 Dr. Smith has served as 
founder, chairman of the board, and chief 
executive officer of the MAXIMA Corp. 
Prior to this, he served as vice president of 
Herner and Co. in Washington, DC, 1976- 
1978; executive director of the American 
Society for Information Science, 1970-1976; 
and manager of the Database Division 
Plenum Publishing Corp. in New York, 
1969-1970. In addition, he served as assist- 
ant director for operations in the college 
information systems at the University of 
Akron, 1965-1969. 
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He graduated from Central State Univer- 
sity (B.S., 1963). He received a doctor of 
humane letters degree from Bowie State 
College, 1987, and doctor of humane letters 
degree from Central State College, 1986. 
He is married, has one son, and resides in 
Rockville, MD. 


Nomination of Clifford R. Oviatt, Jr., 
To Be a Member of the National Labor 
Relations Board 


July 19, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Clifford R. Oviatt, Jr., to 
be a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board for the remainder of the term 
expiring August 27, 1993. He would suc- 
ceed Wilford W. Johansen. 

Since 1986 Mr. Oviatt has been a partner 
with McGuire, Woods, Battle and Boothe in 
McLean, VA. Prior to this, he was a partner 
and manager of Herrick and Smith in 
Boston, MA, 1985-1986. Mr. Oviatt was 
with Macdonald and McInerney, Washing- 
ton, DC, 1984-1985; Cummings and Lock- 
wood, Washington, DC, 1955-1984; and 
Moser, Johnson and Reif, Rochester, NY, 
1953-1955. 

Mr. Oviatt graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1949) and Cornell Law School 
(LL.B., 1953). He was born May 25, 1926, in 
New Haven, CT. Mr. Oviatt served in the 
U.S. Navy, 1944-1946. He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Virginia. 


Nomination of Donald F. Rodgers To 
Be a Member of the National Labor 
Relations Board 


July 19, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Donald F. Rodgers to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the remainder of the term expir- 
ing December 16, 1992. He would succeed 
John E. Higgins, Jr. 

Since 1986 Mr. Rodgers has been the Spe- 
cial Coordinator for Senior Worker and Re- 
tiree Programs in the Office of the Secre- 


tary at the Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington, DC. Prior to this he was a Special 
Assistant for Construction for the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration at 
the Department of Labor, 1983-1986. Mr. 
Rodgers was appointed by President 
Reagan to the Federal Services Impasses 
Panel, 1982-1983. He also served as a con- 
sultant on government relations, labor, 
energy, and politics, 1981-1982; as a special 
consultant on labor and energy, at the 
Office of Policy Development, at the White 
House, 1981; as a labor adviser for the 
Reagan-Bush campaign, 1980; and as direc- 
tor of government relations and energy, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
1974-1981. 

Mr. Rodgers graduated from the Cornell 
University School of Labor Relations in 
1952. He served in the U.S. Army during 
World War II. Mr. Rodgers was born Octo- 
ber 1, 1926, in Bronx, NY. He is married, 
has five children, and resides in Silver 
Spring, MD. 


Nomination of Sheldon J. Krys To Be 
an Assistant Secretary of State 


July 19, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Sheldon J. Krys to be As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Diplomatic Se- 
curity. He would succeed Robert E. Lamb. 

Since 1988, Mr. Krys has served as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Administration 
and Information Management. Prior to this, 
he served as Ambassador of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Trini- 
dad and Tobago, 1985-1988. He served in 
several capacities at the Department of 
State, including Executive Assistant to the 
Under Secretary for Management in Wash- 
ington, DC; Deputy Director for Manage- 
ment Operations, 1983-1985; and Execu- 
tive Director of the Bureau of Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, 1979-1983. In addi- 
tion, he served as a Foreign Service inspec- 
tor, 1977-1979; Administrative Counselor in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 1974-1976; and Di- 
rector of Personnel for Latin America, 
1969-1974. He has served as Special Assist- 
ant to the U.S. Ambassador in London, 
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1966-1969; management officer in London, 
1965-1966; educational and cultural affairs 
officer and Director of the Department of 
State Reception Centers, 1962-1965. Mr. 
Krys also served as a consultant to the Di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service, 1961. In 1983 he received 
the Presidential Meritorious Service Award. 

Mr. Krys graduated from the University 
of Maryland in 1955. He was a Distin- 
guished Graduate of the National War Col- 
lege in 1977. He was born in New York in 
1934. He is married, has three daughters, 
and resides in Washington, DC. 


Remarks on the 20th Anniversary of 
the Apollo Moon Landing 


July 20, 1989 


Thank you all very, very much. And 
thank you, Mr. Vice President, for your in- 
troduction and for undertaking to head the 
National Space Council and for already 
demonstrating your skill for leadership 
there. And thanks to all of you, who have 
braved the weather to join us today. 

Behind me stands one of the most visited 
places on Earth, a symbol of American 
courage and ingenuity. And before me 
stand those on whose shoulders this legacy 
was built: the men and women of the 
United States astronaut corps. And we are 
very proud to be part of this unprecedent- 
ed gathering of America’s space veterans 
and to share this stage with three of the 
greatest heroes of this or any other century: 
the crew of Apollo 11. 

It’s hard to believe that 20 years have 
passed. Neil and Buzz, who originated the 
moonwalk 15 years before Michael Jackson 
ever even thought of it. [Laughter] And Mi- 
chael Collins, former director of this amaz- 
ing museum and the brave pilot who flew 
alone on the dark side of the Moon while 
Neil [Armstrong] and Buzz [Aldrin] touched 
down—Mike, you must be the only Ameri- 
can over age 10 that night who didn’t get 
to see the Moon landing. [Laughter] 

And later this evening after the crowd 
disperses and the Sun goes down, a nearly 
full Moon will rise out of the darkness and 
shine down on an America that is prosper- 
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ous and at peace. And for those old enough 
to remember that historic night 20 years 
ago, step outside tonight with your children 
or your grandchildren, lift your eyes sky- 
ward, and tell them of the flag—the Ameri- 
can flag—that still flies proudly in the an- 
cient lunar soil. And for those who were not 
yet born, or then too young to recall, you 
who are the children of the new century, 
raise your eyes to the heavens and join us in 
a great dream, an American dream, a 
dream without end. 

Project Apollo, the first men on the 
Moon—some called it quixotic, impossible— 
had never been done. But America 
dreamed it, and America did it. And it 
began on July 16th, 1969. The Sun rose a 
second time that morning as the awesome 
fireball of the Saturn 5 lifted these three 
pioneers beyond the clouds. A crowd of one 
million, including half of the United States 
Congress, held its breath as the Earth shook 
beneath their feet and our view of the 
heavens was changed forevermore. 

Three days and three nights they jour- 
neyed. It was a perilous, unprecedented, 
breathtaking voyage. And each of us re- 
member the night. Barbara and our daugh- 
ter, Dorothy, were with me in our red-brick 
house right here on the outskirts of Wash- 
ington, where we moved up here to repre- 
sent Houston in the United States Congress. 
Our 12-year-old kid, Marvin, was on a trip 
out West with family friends and remem- 
bers stopping at a roadside motel to watch. 
Second boy, Jeb, 16 that summer, teaching 
English and listening by radio in a small 
Mexican village, where electricity had yet 
to arrive. 

The landing itself was harrowing. Alarms 
flashed, and a computer overload threat- 
ened to halt the mission while Eagle dan- 
gled thousands of feet above the Moon. 
Armstrong seized manual control to avoid a 
huge crater strewn with boulders. With 
new alarms signaling a loss of fuel and the 
view now blocked by lunar dust, Mission 
Control began the countdown for a manda- 
tory abort. 

America, indeed the whole world, lis- 
tened—a lump in our throat and a prayer 
on our lips. And only 20 seconds of fuel 
remained. And then out of the static came 
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the words: “Houston. Tranquility Base here. 
The Eagle has landed.” 

Within one lifetime, the human race had 
traveled from the dunes of Kitty Hawk to 
the dust of another world. Apollo is a 
monument to our nation’s unparalleled abil- 
ity to respond swiftly and successfully to a 
clearly stated challenge and to America’s 
willingness to take great risks for great re- 
wards. We had a challenge. We set a goal. 
And we achieved it. 

So, today is not only an occasion to thank 
these astronauts and their colleagues—the 
thousands of talented men and women 
across the country whose commitment, cre- 
ativity, and courage brought this dream to 
life—it’s also a time to thank the American 
people for their faith, because Apollo’s suc- 
cess was made possible by the drive and 
daring of an entire nation committed to a 
dream. 

In the building behind me are the testa- 
ments to Apollo and to what came before— 
the chariots of fire flown by Armstrong, 
Yeager, Lindbergh, and the Wrights. And in 
the National Archives, across the great ex- 
panse of grass, are preserved the founding 
documents of the idea that made it all possi- 
ble: the world’s greatest experiment in free- 
dom and diversity. And here, standing be- 
tween these twin legacies, is a fitting place 
to look forward to the future, because the 
Apollo astronauts left more than flags and 
footprints on the Moon: They also left some 
unfinished business. For even 20 years ago, 
we recognized that America’s ultimate goal 
was not simply to go there and go back but 
to go there and go on. Mike Collins said it 
best: “The Moon is not a destination; it’s a 
direction.” 

And space is the inescapable challenge to 
all the advanced nations of the Earth. And 
there’s little question that, in the 21st cen- 
tury, humans will again leave their home 
planet for voyages of discovery and explora- 
tion. What was once improbable is now in- 
evitable. The time has come to look beyond 
brief encounters. We must commit our- 
selves anew to a sustained program of 
manned exploration of the solar system and, 
yes, the permanent settlement of space. We 
must commit ourselves to a future where 
Americans and citizens of all nations will 
live and work in space. 


And today, yes, the U.S. is the richest 
nation on Earth with the most powerful 
economy in the world. And our goal is noth- 
ing less than to establish the United States 
as the preeminent spacefaring nation. 

From the voyages of Columbus to the 
Oregon Trail to the journey to the Moon 
itself history proves that we have never lost 
by pressing the limits of our frontiers. 
Indeed, earlier this month, one news maga- 
zine reported that Apollo paid down-to- 
earth dividends, declaring that man’s con- 
quest of the Moon “would have been a bar- 
gain at twice the price.” And they called 
Apollo “the best return on investment since 
Leonardo da Vinci bought himself a sketch 
pad.” [Laughter] 

In 1961 it took a crisis—the space race— 
to speed things up. Today we don’t have a 
crisis; we have an opportunity. To seize this 
opportunity, I’m not proposing a 10-year 
plan like Apollo, I'm proposing a long- 
range, continuing commitment. First, for 
the coming decade, for the 1990’s—Space 
Station Freedom, our critical next step in all 
our space endeavors. And next, for the new 
century, back to the Moon. Back to the 
future. And this time, back to stay. And 
then a journey into tomorrow, a journey to 
another planet: a manned mission to Mars. 

Each mission should and will lay the 
groundwork for the next. And the pathway 
to the stars begins, as it did 20 years ago, 
with you, the American people. And it con- 
tinues just up the street there, to the 
United States Congress, where the future of 
the space station and our future as a space- 
faring nation will be decided. 

And, yes, we’re at a crossroads. Hard de- 
cisions must be made now as we prepare to 
enter the next century. As William Jennings 
Bryan said, just before the last turn of the 
century: “Destiny is not a matter of chance; 
it is a matter of choice. It is not a thing to 
be waited for; it is a thing to be achieved.” 

And to those who may shirk from the 
challenges ahead, or who doubt our chances 
of success, let me say this: To this day, the 
only footprints on the Moon are American 
footprints. The only flag on the Moon is an 
American flag. And the know-how that ac- 
complished these feats is American know- 
how. What Americans dream, Americans 
can do. And 10 years from now, on the 30th 
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anniversary of this extraordinary and aston- 
ishing flight, the way to honor the Apollo 
astronauts is not by calling them back to 
Washington for another round of tributes. It 
is to have Space Station Freedom up there, 
operational, and underway, a new bridge 
between the worlds and an investment in 
the growth, prosperity, and technological 
superiority of our nation. And the space sta- 
tion will also serve as a stepping stone to 
the most important planet in the solar 
system: planet Earth. 

As I said in Europe just a few days ago, 
environmental destruction knows no bor- 
ders. A major national and international ini- 
tiative is needed to seek new solutions for 
ozone depletion and global warming and 
acid rain. And this. initiative, “Mission to 
Planet Earth,” is a critical part of our space 
program. And it reminds us of what the 
astronauts remember as the most stirring 
sight of all. It wasn’t the Moon or the stars, 
as I remember. It was the Earth—tiny, frag- 
ile, precious, blue orb—rising above the 
arid desert of Tranquility Base. 

The space station is a first and necessary 
step for sustained manned exploration, one 
that we’re pleased has been endorsed by 
Senator Glenn, and Neil Armstrong, and so 
many of the veteran astronauts we honor 
today. But it’s only a first step. 

And today I’m asking my right hand man, 
our able Vice President, Dan Quayle, to 
lead the National Space Council in deter- 
mining specifically what’s needed for the 
next round of exploration—the necessary 
money, manpower, and materials, the feasi- 
bility of international cooperation, and de- 
velop realistic timetables, milestones along 
the way. The Space Council will report 
back to me as soon as possible with con- 
crete recommendations to chart a new and 
continuing course to the Moon and Mars 
and beyond. 

There are many reasons to explore the 
universe, but 10 very special reasons why 
America must never stop seeking distant 
frontiers: the 10 courageous astronauts who 
made the ultimate sacrifice to further the 
cause of space exploration. They have taken 
their place in the heavens so that America 
can take its place in the stars. 

Like them, and like Columbus, we dream 
of distant shores we’ve not yet seen. Why 
the Moon? Why Mars? Because it is human- 
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ity’s destiny to strive, to seek, to find. And 
because it is America’s destiny to lead. 


Six years ago, Pioneer 10 sailed beyond 
the orbits of Neptune and of Pluto, the first 
man-made object to leave the solar system. 
Its destination unknown. It’s now journeyed 
through the tenures of five Presidents—four 
billion miles from Earth. In the decades 
ahead, we will follow the path of Pioneer 
10. We will travel to neighboring stars, to 
new worlds, to discover the unknown. And 
it will not happen in my lifetime, and prob- 
ably not during the lives of my children, 
but a dream to be realized by future gen- 
erations must begin with this generation. 
We cannot take the next giant leap for 
mankind tomorrow unless we take a single 
step today. 

To all of you here, our able director of 
NASA and others who’ve served so well—to 
all of you here—and especially the astro- 
nauts, we wish you good luck in your 
quests, wherever that may take you. God- 
speed to you, one and all, and God bless the 
United States of America. Thank you ail 
very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:30 a.m. on 
the steps of the Smithsonian National Air 
and Space Museum. In his closing remarks, 
he referred to Richard H. Truly, Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Before making his 
remarks, the President viewed the Apollo 11 
lunar module in the museum. Following his 
remarks, he participated in the unveiling of 
a stamp commemorating the Apollo 11 
Moon mission. 


Remarks at a Barbecue for Astronauts 
and National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Officials on the 20th 
Anniversary of the Apollo Moon 
Landing 
July 20, 1989 

America’s astronauts and spouses, friends 


in the United States Congress, NASA offi- 
cials, and other honored guests, I say wel- 
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come—but for most of you, welcome back 
to the White House. Barbara and I are de- 
lighted that you’ve joined us for this impor- 
tant anniversary. Planning the picnic was a 
little hectic. We didn’t know whether you 
preferred hamburgers grilled or served out 
of a tube. But, nevertheless—{laughter|— 
and also, thanks for coming to the com- 
memoration there earlier on at the Air and 
Space Museum. I liked what I heard from 
our famous lunar astronauts. It’s a pleasure, 
indeed, to welcome the present administra- 
tors at NASA and those who served so ad- 
mirably in the past, running that fantastic 
organization. 


All of you here, in one way or another, 
have had important roles in supporting the 
space program. And that support comes 
from many corners. Many of you have seen 
those wonderful Ad Council spots that high- 
light how space technology benefits all hu- 
manity. And I’d like to take a moment to 
recognize someone here who has contribut- 
ed her time and talent to this campaign. 
We call her “America’s leading lady,” and 
that is Helen Hayes, who is there some- 
where—right here. Helen, would you—we 
are so grateful to her. And she’s found the 
only cool place on the lawn, too. [Laughter] 


As you might expect from a former Navy 
pilot who lived much of his adult life in 
Houston, I, too, am a longtime supporter of 
the space program and the fine work of the 
men and women gathered here. In our ad- 
ministration’s first budget proposal, the 
largest single percentage increase is for the 
space agency. And thanks to you and your 
colleagues at NASA, 20 years after Apollo 
11, we still live in a world that is alive with 
wonder. Two weeks ago, Voyager 2 discov- 
ered a new moon around Neptune. And 
we’re still getting acquainted with neigh- 
borhoods that we didn’t even know about. 


On the way back from the Moon, Buzz 
Aldrin spoke of the never-ending wonder of 
space. “This has been far more than three 
men on a voyage to the Moon,” he said. 
“This stands as a symbol of the insatiable 
curiosity of all mankind to explore the un- 
known.” And I might add, that voyage, like 
the efforts that came before and the efforts 
that have come since, is also a symbol of all 
the men and women of unique talent and 


character who made it possible, a tribute to 
the commitment, ingenuity, and nerve of 
tens of thousands of people working all 
across the Nation. No one knows better 
than you, those assembled here today, that 
Apollo’s missions to the Moon raised more 
questions than they answered. 


My commitment today to forge ahead 
with a sustained, manned exploration pro- 
gram, mission by mission—the space station, 
the Moon, Mars and beyond—is a continu- 
ing commitment to ask new questions, to 
seek new answers, both in the heavens and 
on Earth. 


I am delighted that my able Vice Presi- 
dent, our able Vice President, is heading 
the Space Council. He’s a young man, 
knows how to dream still, knows how to 
plan. And that Space Council is in very able 
hands. 


James Michener was right when he told 
Congress: “There are moments in history 
when challenges occur of such a compelling 
nature that to miss them is to miss the 
whole meaning of an epoch. “Space is such 
a challenge,” he said. Well, today’s an- 
nouncement is our recognition that the 
challenge was not merely one that be- 
longed in the sixties, it’s one that will 
occupy Americans for generations to come. 
And the American people have led the way 
on this. The American people, I’m con- 
vinced, want us back in space—and this 
time, back in space to stay. 


Somewhere out there, maybe on the Mall 
today, maybe listening on a radio some- 
where, the Americans who will first walk on 
Mars are now only children, perhaps your 
children. And along with our congratula- 
tions to all of you, we leave you today with 
the hope of that day, when another Presi- 
dent stands with those pioneers and echoes 
the last words spoken to the departing 
Apollo 11: “Good luck, and Godspeed.” 
And so, once again, thank you for the con- 
tributions to the greatness of the United 
States of America. I’m just delighted you 
came our way. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:01 p.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House. 
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Proclamation 5999—Space Exploration 
Day, 1989 


July 20, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Twenty years ago, on July 20, 1969, 
American astronauts landed on the Moon, 
changing forever our perception of the uni- 
verse and our relation to it. That “giant 
leap for mankind,” a quarter of a million 
miles from Earth, was more than a triumph 
of human ingenuity, skill, and courage—it 
was a tribute to the indomitable American 
spirit. 

The lunar landing would not have been 
possible without the vision, determination, 
and technological genius that Americans, 
working together, have demonstrated 
throughout our Nation’s history. Like the 
Viking and Voyager missions, the space 
shuttle, and other programs that have since 
followed, the lunar landing gave compelling 
testimony to the faith and tenacity of the 
American people. It also reflected the ex- 
traordinary talent and dedication of men 
and women throughout the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, the 
United States Armed Forces, the American 
aerospace industry, and educational institu- 
tions across the country. Those are qualities 
of which we are still very proud today. 

Three decades into our great adventure 
into space, we have learned more about our 
planet, the solar system, and the universe 
than was once imaginable. We have en- 
tered space for peaceful and scientific pur- 
poses; and, in the process, we have demon- 
strated what Americans can do when we 
put our will and our resources to work in 
pursuit of a worthy national goal. 

As a Nation, we have traveled hundreds 
of millions of miles in space, but we have 
only begun our journey. In the coming dec- 
ades, we will continue to forge ahead, trans- 
forming dreams into reality. By the end of 
the century, Space Station Freedom—which 
we are developing in cooperation with our 
friends and allies—will create new opportu- 
nities for commerce and discovery and pro- 
vide a base for further exploration of the 
infinite frontier of space. 
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Two decades ago, the men of Apollo 11 
began our journey into the universe, taking 
with them our heartfelt prayers and our 
highest hopes. They opened a door that can 
never be closed and, in so doing, changed 
forever the course of human history. As we 
continue to follow the steps of those brave 
pioneers, wherever we travel, we will, like 
them, have come in peace for all mankind. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim July 20, 1989, as Space 
Exploration Day. I call upon the people of 
the United States to observe this day with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 20th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:20 a.m., July 21, 1989] 


Appointment of Five Members of the 
National Commission on Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome 

July 20, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Commission on 
Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome. 

The National Commission on Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome was estab- 
lished by Public Law No. 100-607 on No- 
vember 4, 1988. The Commission has 15 
members, 5 of which are appointed by the 
President. Of these 5 appointed members, 3 
are the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services, the Secretary of Veterans Affairs, 
and the Secretary of Defense; and the other 
2 are chosen from the general public. The 
members serve for the life of the Commis- 
sion. Five members are appointed by the 
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United States Senate and 5 are appointed 
by the House of Representatives. 


Belinda Ann Mason, of Indiana. This is a new 
position. Since 1988 Ms. Mason has been presi- 
dent and a member of the board of directors 
for the National Association of People with 
AIDS (NAPWA) in Washington, DC. Since 1988 
she has served as an AIDS educator and con- 
sultant, traveling throughout the country 
speaking to educational institutions, interest 
groups, health care professionals, and legisla- 
tors. 

David E. Rogers, of New Jersey. This is a new 
position. Since 1986 Dr. Rogers has served as 
the Walsh McDermott university professor of 
medicine at Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege. Prior to this, he was president of the 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation in Princeton, 
NJ. 

Richard Cheney, Secretary of the Department of 
Defense. 

Edward Derwinski, Secretary of Veterans Af- 
fairs. 

Louis Sullivan, Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. 


Statement on the Crash of a United 
Airlines Jetliner in Sioux City, Iowa 


July 20, 1989 


Barbara and I extend our deepest sympa- 
thy to the families and friends of the vic- 
tims of Flight 232. Our hearts—indeed, the 
hearts of all Americans—go out to them in 
their time of sorrow. 


I am sure I speak for many when I com- 
mend the extraordinary efforts of the air- 
port personnel, rescue teams, National 
Guardsmen, and local citizens who rushed 
to the crash scene to offer aid. The compas- 
sion and generosity demonstrated by the 
entire Sioux City community in the wake of 
this catastrophe has been overwhelming. 


Today we pray for the passengers killed 
on Flight 232. Let us also ask God to bless 
their loved ones and those survivors who 
remain hospitalized. May they find strength 
and comfort in their faith and in the love of 
family and friends. 


Letter to the Chairmen of the Senate 
and House Committees on 
Appropriations and Armed Services on 
Communications Support for Drug 
Interdiction 


July 20, 1989 


OO Satter 

The enclosed report responds to the re- 
porting requirement of Section 1103(b) of 
the FY 1989 National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

The report focuses on the communica- 
tions support for drug interdiction and the 
responsibilities for operating the communi- 
cations network; provides a description of 
the funding approach to effect a secure in- 
teroperable interagency communications in- 
frastructure to support drug interdiction ef- 
forts; highlights the fact that the communi- 
cations network for drug interdiction is 
comprised of several communications sub- 
systems and that the components of these 
subsystems serve a multipurpose function 
and are not necessarily dedicated for drug 
interdiction support. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Chair- 
man, House Committee on Armed Services, 
and the Chairmen of the House and Senate 
Committees on Appropriations. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Sam 
Nunn, chairman of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; Robert Byrd, chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee; Les 
Aspin, chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; and Jamie L. Whitten, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 


Remarks at a Ceremony 
Commemorating Captive Nations Week 
July 21, 1989 


Thank you all for coming today to the 
White House. And I want to welcome you 
to the White House and to an occasion, 
Captive Nations Week, marked by sadness, 
but blessed by hope. And today we meet to 
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signal our deep concern at the fate of na- 
tions, and peoples as well, whose liberty has 
been held captive. And we applaud the 
movement toward democracy taking place 
in the world and the changes yet to come. 

Six months ago this week, I said in my 
Inaugural Address: “In man’s heart, if not in 
fact, the day of the dictator is over. The 
totalitarian era is passing, its old ideas 
blown away like leaves from an ancient life- 
less tree.” Well, I have just returned, hope- 
ful and encouraged, from visits to Poland 
and Hungary, two nations on the threshold 
of historic change. And I can say to you: 
The old ideas are blowing away. Freedom is 
in the air. 

For 40 years, Poland and Hungary en- 
dured what’s been called the dilemma of 
the single alternative: one political party, 
one definition of national interest, one 
social and economic model. In short, one 
future, prescribed by an alien ideology. But 
in fact, that future meant no future. For it 
denied to individuals, choice; to societies, 
pluralism; and to nations, self-determina- 
tion. And yet in Poland and Hungary, a 
courageous people would not yield to de- 
spair. There, as elsewhere, the light of liber- 
ty would not go out. 

And 10 days ago, I watched thousands 
brave a driving rain to acclaim this love of 
liberty. They cheered for free assembly, 
free press and speech, and freedom of reli- 
gion, and filled a square in Budapest named 
after a freedom fighter who believed in that 
democracy which linked the people of Hun- 
gary with the peoples of the world. Lajos 
Kossuth arrived in America in 1851 after 
Hungary’s struggle for freedom had tempo- 
rarily been lost. And yet in his remarks to 
the United States Congress, he was hopeful, 
not embittered. He spoke of his “steady 
faith in principles” of self-government, op- 
portunity, and individuality. 

The heroism of such patriots inspires us 
and teaches us. For they embody the spirit 
of Captive Nations Week, the spirit which 
says that freedom around the world is not 
divisible, and which lives in the brave im- 
migrants from captive nations who are 
beside me: Polito Grau de Aguero, for in- 
stance, a political prisoner in Cuba before 
fleeing to America, or Haing Ngor, who fled 
Cambodia after the holocaust and won an 
Academy Award for his role in the “Killing 
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Fields.” These seven people are heroes, for 
they have shown the power of courage and 
free expression. 

And last week, I saw how the peoples of 
Poland and Hungary are leading the way 
toward this democratic future, casting rays 
of light on other nations that are not as 
fortunate. For within these nations, men 
and women are standing up for the cause of 
liberty, often at enormous cost, a cause the 
Czech writer Vaclav Havel once called the 
“Living in Truth.” 

This truth forms the heart of Captive Na- 
tions Week, for it dictates that liberty be 
political and economic, religious and intel- 
lectual. “Living in Truth” suggests that 
democratic ideals can make all things possi- 
ble for a nation and for its people, and that 
the individual, not the State, is the voice of 
tomorrow. 

We see that truth in the successful return 
of democracy to Pakistan. And in Africa, 
where liberty lights those nations moving 
away from state socialism with new success. 
The hated system of apartheid is on the 
defensive. And in our hope for a Cambodia 
with self-determination for her people, and 
a complete and verified Vietnamese with- 
drawal, with no return to power by the 
Khmer Rouge. And today the light of liber- 
ty is illuminating the face of eastern and 
central Europe and reflecting the changes 
taking place within the Soviet Union, 
toward greater openness at home and away 
from confrontation abroad. Such openness 
prompted the barbed wire fence between 
Austria and Hungary to be dismantled. And 
the portion I received—sitting right here— 
the portion I received as a gift is now on 
display, and I’d love to have you all take a 
look at it after this. And a spirit of renewal 
lights the Baltic States—Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia—striving to recapture their national 
history. 

These nations know, as we know, that 
that tide is moving toward change, econom- 
ic and political. For around the world, we 
see democracy opening markets and bound- 
aries, freeing hearts, freeing minds. 

And therefore, to nations of eastern and 
central Europe, striving to reclaim their na- 
tional heritage, we say: America stands with 
you. And to the peoples of China and Viet- 
nam and Laos, Ethiopia and Nicaragua, 
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striving for freedom, we say: America 
stands with you. And to the ethnic Turks in 
Bulgaria uprooted from their homes and 
forced to flee across the border, we say: 
America stands with you. Indeed, to all na- 
tions, America proclaims that the truth 
cannot forever be intimidated by force. For 
history shows and the human will proclaims 
that liberty can light the darkest night. 


Last Tuesday thousands filled the streets 
in Gdansk, peacefully, movingly, to honor 
the spirit of Solidarity. But their presence 
did more. It expressed the belief that de- 
mocracy underscores the dignity of man. 
Among the celebrants was the patriot who, 
above all others, has made Poland’s future 
possible. Astonished by the turnout, he 
found pride in freedom’s past and hope in 
its tomorrow. As Poles—cheering, many 
crying—flanked our motorcade, Lech 
Walesa turned to me and said simply: “This 
is fantastic.” And he was moved and stirred 
by the wonder of the moment and the 
crowds that came out to pay their respects 
to the freedom that the United States of 
America epitomizes. 


And in coming years, that wonder can 
uplift the world—in Prague and Kabul, Tal- 
linn, Riga, Vilinius—in the hopes and 
dreams of people who believe in an open 
and peaceful world, and who have endured 
much, and who will survive everything, 
through the triumph of the heart. 


To love freedom, to overcome oppres- 
sion—this is their spirit and the meaning of 
Captive Nations Week. We love them, and 
we are with them, for we will never waiver 
nor surrender. And so, together, let us raise 
what Lajos Kossuth called “the morning 
star of liberty,” the star that can help all 
captive peoples know the dignity that sets 
men free. 

Thank you for your participation in this 
wonderful occasion. I'll never forget it. And 
God bless you. And thanks for coming to 
the White House. And God bless the United 
States of America, and all that we stand for. 
Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:02 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Remarks at the Ceremony Transmitting 
to the Congress the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1989 


July 21, 1989 


Welcome to the steamy Rose Garden, Mr. 
Speaker and distinguished Members of the 
Congress. 

Something that was truly striking during 
my recent travels in Europe was this genu- 
ine excitement and enthusiasm spreading 
about the environmental issues. And the 
economic summit in Paris was largely de- 
voted to the environment and what it 
means for the quality of life on our planet. 
Our neighbors abroad feel a sense of shared 
commitment. They’re cooperating to find 
solutions, and we’re working very closely 
with them. 

Around the world, in efforts to clean up 
the environment, we, the United States of 
America, are taking the lead. And the next 
step now is congressional action. And let 
me make one thing very, very clear: Clean 
air is too important to be a isan issue. 
Anyone who allows political bickering to 
weaken our progress against pollution does 
a tragic disservice to every city in America 
and to every American in this country who 
wants and deserves clean air. And we’ve 
worked very hard on both sides of the aisle 
to craft a proposal that, for the first time in 
two decades, makes new progress for clean 


air. 

The Clean Air Act that I’m sending to 
Congress today has been made possible 
thanks to the outstanding efforts and the 
bipartisan support of Republicans and 
Democrats alike. Protecting the world’s 
shared natural heritage must be a global, 
universal priority. Just as environmental 
problems respect no borders, our solutions 
must transcend political boundaries. And 
that’s why we’re here today, and that’s why 
this legislation is such good news: It brings 
us one step closer towards clean air. 

The reforms we’re proposing to the Clean 
Air Act represent thousands of hours of 
careful analysis, negotiation, and coopera- 
tion. And the right questions have been 
asked, and together, we are finding the 
right answers. To make the Clean Air Act 
effective, you all know the great range of 
concerns that have to be balanced. Eco- 
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nomic growth and job creation, environ- 
mental protection, mobility, unfettered 
commerce are all priorities that have to be 
considered; and they have been in our work 
here. In drafting this legislation, we’ve 
reached out. We’ve heard from groups all 
across the spectrum, and we’ve listened to, 
appreciated, and certainly benefited from 
their comments. Environmentalists, indus- 
try leaders, Members of Congress, experts 
from the science and academic area—lead- 
ers from every quarter have all shown the 
wisdom and will to make clean air the 
birthright of every American. 

I am pleased and proud to see that many 
of you have decided to cosponsor this bill, 
and I can’t thank you all enough because 
clean air, once again, is a bipartisan issue. 
I’ve requested Senators Burdick and Chafee 
and Congressmen Dingell and Lent— 
Norm—to be the bill’s prime sponsors, and 
if this bill becomes law, all of you will have 
earned the gratitude and respect of genera- 
tions to come. 

This piece of legislation will see to it that 
every American, in every city in America, 
will breathe clean air. It will stop the degra- 
dation that’s been caused by acid rain by 
the end of this century. And it will cut air- 
borne toxic chemicals from major sources 
by at least 75 percent. 

Those are the goals that I outlined back 
in June. But the bill does more than set 
bold objectives. It meets those goals in eco- 
nomically efficient ways: tapping the power 
of the marketplace, encouraging flexibility, 
calling on American ingenuity in areas like 
alternative fuels, and relying on the talents 
and insights of those affected to find the 
solutions. This bill matches the letter and 
the spirit of my speech and the fact sheet 
on June 12th. And while Ill leave you to 
read the legislation, there are a few specif- 
ics that I want to just briefly touch on here. 

First, this is one of the most aggressive 
pieces of environmental legislation compet- 
ing on the Hill. It will, for example, reduce 
sulfur dioxide emissions by 2 million tons 
more than the most popular acid rain bill 
currently in the House. 

And second, for the reductions in air- 
borne toxic chemicals we seek, this legisla- 
tion calls for some very tough standards. 
New sources must do more than match ex- 
isting average control technology. They 
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must be as good as the best. Our regulations 
will ensure that every industrial plant in the 
country has the best available control tech- 
nologies that we know of in practice. 

And third, we’ve proposed a streamlined 
permit system for all of the Clean Air Act’s 
requirements to ensure that each source 
meets all applicable limits for air toxics, 
smog, and acid rain. 

And finally, this legislation has teeth. It 
provides tough sanctions for cities that don’t 
make reasonable efforts and significant 
progress. And to deter future crimes against 
the air we breathe, any individuals who 
willfully violate the Clean Air Act will face 
felony-level criminal sanctions that will be 
carefully, definitively applied, however. 
This bill makes sure that the polluters will 
pay. 

And it’s time to break the gridlock on this 
issue. It is time to cooperate for clean air by 
passing a new Clean Air Act this year. Bill 
Reilly, our able [Environmental Protection 
Agency] Administrator, and trusted Secre- 
tary of Energy Jim Watkins and I will work 
closely with you Members on the Hill to 
make clean air the law of this land. Ameri- 
cans deserve it. I am absolutely convinced 
that this Congress can achieve it. 

And thank you all for coming down here 
today. And now we'll formalize this by one 
signature, and thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:02 p.m., in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Thomas S. Foley, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Clean Air Act Amendments of 1989 


July 21, 1989 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Today I am pleased to transmit proposed 
legislation entitled the “Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1989.” This proposal re- 
flects the first major clean air legislation 
proposed by the executive branch in a 
decade. It is designed to achieve consensus 
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by complementing the important efforts of 
the Congress in recent years, so that we can 
move forward this year with a plan to pro- 
tect our Nation’s air. 


On June 12, 1989, I outlined the high- 
lights of my program to provide clean air 
for all Americans, the first sweeping revi- 
sions to the Clean Air Act since 1977. This 
legislation implements that program. While 
emissions of some pollutants—such as lead 
and carbon monoxide—have been reduced 
since the Clean Air Act was passed in 1970, 
progress has not come quickly enough and 
much remains to be done. 


My proposal is designed to curb three 
major threats: acid rain, urban air pollution, 
and toxic air emissions. The seven-title pro- 
posal I am sending you today represents the 
actions that we believe the Congress should 
take in each of these areas. If this legislation 
is enacted, acid rain-related pollutants will 
be reduced by nearly one-half, all urban 
areas in the country will finally attain na- 
tional air quality standards, and emissions of 
toxic air pollutants will be slashed. 


My acid rain proposal would permanently 
cut sulfur dioxide (SO2) emissions by 10 mil- 
lion tons from 1980 levels and would result 
in a 2 million ton cut in nitrogen oxide 
(NO,) emissions from levels projected by 
the year 2000. All cities currently not meet- 
ing the health standards for ozone and 
carbon monoxide would be brought into at- 
tainment. Most cities would attain the 
standard by 1995, and the plan is designed 
to ensure attainment in all but the most 
severely impacted cities by the year 2000. 
New plants emitting toxic compounds into 
the air would be required to employ the 
best technology currently available so as to 
achieve a significant cut in pollutants sus- 
pected of causing cancer. 


More important, this proposed legislation 
makes deep, early cuts in air pollution and 
continues that progress forward into the 
21st century. During my campaign I prom- 
ised the American people that my Adminis- 
tration would work to protect the environ- 
ment and to ensure clean air for all Ameri- 
cans. Enactment of the proposal I present 
to you today will be a major step in fulfill- 
ing that promise. I urge these important 
proposals be promptly considered and en- 


acted. We owe the people of our great 
Nation nothing less. 
George Bush 


The White House, 
July 21, 1989. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Increase of Federal Disability 
Benefits 


July 21, 1989 


The President has said that he wants Fed- 
eral programs to promote self-sufficiency 
for disabled persons and reduce barriers to 
employment, and that Federal programs 
should not perpetuate dependency. 

We are today taking an important step in 
this direction through a regulation being 
proposed by Secretary fof Health and 
Human Services] Sullivan. Effective January 
1990, this regulation would increase by two- 
thirds the amount an individual can earn 
and still receive benefits from the Federal 
Government’s disability insurance and sup- 
plemental security income programs. This 
increase—from $300 to $500 per month— 
will provide an incentive for the 5.2 million 
workers on the disability rolls to take signif- 
icant steps toward work and economic inde- 
pendence. 


White House Fact Sheet on the 
Increase of Federal Disability Benefits 


July 21, 1989 


The “Substantial Gainful Activity” (SGA) 
Concept 

The Social Security Act defines disability 
as the “inability to engage in any substantial 
gainful activity by reason of any medically 
determinable physical or mental impair- 
ment which can be expected to result in 
death or which has lasted or can be expect- 
ed to last for a continuous period of not less 
than twelve months.” Meeting this defini- 
tion is the prerequisite for disabled persons 
to become eligible for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s two largest programs offering cash 
assistance to the disabled, Social Security 
Disability Insurance (DI) and Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI). 
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The Secretary of Health and Human 
Services has set the “substantial gainful ac- 
tivity” (SGA) level for nonblind persons at 
$300 in earnings per month. Under the pro- 
posed regulation announced today, that 
amount will increase to $500 per month. 
(The level for blind persons is set by law, 
and is currently $740 per month and will 
not be affected by the regulation.) 

The proposed regulation also affects the 
“trial work period” (TWP). Presently, if a 
DI recipient returns to work and earns 
more than $75 per month or exceeds 15 
hours of self-employment, the individual 
enters a TWP. Under the proposed regula- 
tion, the levels that trigger entry into the 
TWP would rise to $200 or 40 hours. 

In the DI program, if a disabled person 
begins to work, benefits continue during a 
9-month trial work period (TWP), a 3- 
month grace period, and then during any 
months in a 36-month reentitlement period 
in which earnings fall below the SGA 
amount. The 3-month grace period begins 
whenever an individual has accumulated 9 
months of trial work. 

In the SSI program, a disabled recipient 
has his or her payment reduced $1 for each 
$2 in earnings beyond $65 per month. At 
the point where earnings reach the SGA 
level, benefits are continued under certain 
circumstances under the “1619 program,” 
named for the Section of the Social Security 
Act that established it. 


Numbers Affected, Costs, Populations 


The increased SGA amounts are expected 
to allow up to 71,000 individuals to retain 
or regain SSI or DI benefits. FY ’90 costs 
will be $60 million, rising to $197 million 
per year in FY ’94, for a 5-year total of $699 
tnillion. 

DI pays benefits to 2.83 million workers 
and 1.24 million husbands, wives, and chil- 
dren of disabled workers. SSI makes pay- 
ments to 3.03 million blind and disabled 
individuals, of whom 573,000 are age 65 or 
older. 

DI makes payments to individuals insured 
under Social Security who have not reached 
the minimum age for old age benefits, re- 
gardless of income. SSI is a means-tested 
program. 
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Nomination of Gordon K. Durnil To Be 
a Commissioner on the Canada-United 
States International Joint Commission 


July 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gordon K. Durnil to be a 
Commissioner on the part of the United 
States on the International Joint Commis- 
sion, United States and Canada. He would 
succeed Robert C. McEwen. 

Mr. Durnil has served as the State chair- 
man of the Indiana Republican Party, 1981- 
1989. He has served in the fields of sales, 
small business management, government, 
and the general practice of law. 

Mr. Durnil graduated from Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Business with a Bachelor 
of Science Degree and Indiana University 
School of Law with a Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence. He was born February 20, 1936, in 
Indianapolis, IN. He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Indianapolis, IN. 


Nomination of J. Clarence Davies To 
Be an Assistant Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency 


July 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate J. Clarence Davies to be 
an Assistant Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (Policy and Eval- 
uation). He would succeed Linda J. Fisher. 

Since 1976 Dr. Davies has been executive 
vice president for the Conservation Foun- 
dation in Washington, DC. Prior to this, he 
was a fellow for Resources for the Future, 
Inc., 1973-1976. He was a senior staff 
member for the Council on Environmental 
Quality, Executive Office of the President, 
1970-1973. Dr. Davies has served as an as- 
sistant professor of politics and public affairs 
at Princeton University, 1967-1970; and 
chief examiner for environmental and con- 
sumer protection in the Bureau of the 
Budget in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, 1965-1967. 

Dr. Davies graduated from Dartmouth 
College (B.A., 1959) and Columbia Universi- 
ty (Ph.D., 1965). He was born November 





16, 1937, in New York, NY and currently 
resides in Bethesda, MD. 


Nomination of Mark G. Hambley To 
Be United States Ambassador of Qatar 
July 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Mark Gregory Hambley to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary to the United States of America to 
the State of Qatar. He would succeed 
Joseph Ghougassian. 

Since 1986, Mr. Hambley has been Coun- 
sul General in Alexandria, Egypt. Since join- 
ing the Department of State in 1971, Mr. 
Hambley has served at posts in Vietnam, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, 
Tunisia, and Libya. He is a recipient of the 
Department of State’s Meritorious Honor 
Award in 1976 and 1979. In 1982, he re- 
ceived the Director General’s Award for 
Reporting. In 1985, he was elected as a par- 
ticipant in the Una Chapman Cox sabbatical 
leave program. 

Mr. Hambley graduated from American 
University (B.A., 1969), attended American 
University in Beirut, 1967-1968, and re- 
ceived an MIA degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was born February 12, 1948, in 
Boise, ID, and is married. 


Nomination of David C. Williams To 
Be Inspector General of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission 

July 21, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate David C. Williams to be 
Inspector General, Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission. This is a new position. 

Since 1986 Mr. Williams has been Direc- 
tor of the Office of Special Investigations, 
General Accounting Office in Washington, 
DC. Prior to this, he was Director of Oper- 
ations in the Office of Labor Racketeering 
at the Department of Labor, 1984-1986. He 
was supervisory staff investigator for the 
President’s Commission on Organized 
Crime, 1983-1984; Special Agent-in-Charge 
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in the Office of Labor Racketeering at the 
Department of Labor in New York and 
Cleveland, OH, and a supervisory special 
agent in Chicago, IL, 1979-1984. He was a 
special agent for the U.S. Secret Service in 
Chicago, IL 1975-1979. 

Mr. Williams graduated from Southern II- 
linois University with a bachelor of science; 
and the University of Illinois with a masters 
in education. He was born January 7, 1947, 
and currently resides in Alexandria, VA. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the of the 
Press Secretary and not incl: elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 9 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush departed the White House for a 9-day 
tour of Europe. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush arrived at Okecie Airport in Warsaw, 
Poland, where they were greeted by Polish 
and American officials. The President and 
Mrs. Bush then proceeded to Parkowa 
Guest House, their residence during their 
stay in Warsaw. 


July 10 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush participated in wreath-laying ceremo- 
nies at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
and at Umschlagplatz. At the conclusion of 
the ceremonies, they greeted Jewish leaders 
and survivors of the Warsaw Ghetto. 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Prime Minister Mieczyslaw Rakowski at the 
Council of Ministers Building. 


July 11 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush left Warsaw and flew to Gdansk Air- 
port, where they were met by local officials. 
They then went to Oliwa Cathedral, where 
they met with Bishop Tadeusz and toured 
the sanctuary. 
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In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush left Gdansk and flew to Ferihegy Air- 
port in Budapest, Hungary. Later, President 
Bush met with President Bruno Straub and 
attended the state dinner at the National 
Parliament Building. Following the dinner, 
the President and Mrs. Bush went to the 
Hungarian Government Guest House, 
where they remained overnight. 


July 12 

In the morning, the President attended 
meetings with K4roly Grész and Rezsé 
Nyers, General Secretary and Chairman of 
the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, re- 
spectively; Prime Minister Mikl6s Németh; 
and Speaker of the Parliament Matyas 
Szuros. 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Minister of State Imre Pozsgay at the U‘S. 
Ambassador’s residence. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush hosted a reception at the U.S. Ambas- 
sador’s residence for members of the Hun- 
garian community. At the conclusion of the 
reception, the President and Mrs. Bush re- 
turned to the guest house, where they 
stayed overnight. 


July 13 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush greeted members of the American 
Embassy community at the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor’s residence. They then left Budapest 
and flew to Orly Airport in Paris, France, 
where they were greeted by French and 
American officials. They then proceeded to 
the Place du Trocadero, where they viewed 
a ceremony celebrating the bicentennial of 
the French Revolution. 

In the afternoon, President Bush attend- 
ed a luncheon at the Palais de 1l’Elysee 
hosted by President Francois Mitterrand. 
Following the luncheon, President Bush 
went to the U.S. Ambassador’s residence, 
where he participated in a presummit brief- 
ing with administration officials. President 
Bush returned to the Palais de l’Elysee and 
met with President Mitterrand and French 
and American officials. At the conclusion of 
the meeting, President Bush participated in 
a Bastille key ceremony. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended the opening of the Bastille 
Opera. They then went to the Musee 
d’Orsay for a dinner hosted by President 
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and Mrs. Mitterrand. At the conclusion of 
the dinner, the President and Mrs. Bush 
returned to the U.S. Ambassador’s resi- 
dence, where they stayed overnight. 


July 14 

In the morning, the President had break- 
fast with Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
of the United Kingdom at the U.S. Ambas- 
sador’s residence. The President and Mrs. 
Bush then proceeded to the Place de la 
Concorde, where they viewed a Bastille 
Day parade. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a garden party hosted by 
President and Mrs. Mitterrand at the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. They then proceeded 
to the Hotel de Lassay, for a luncheon in 
honor of the French bicentennial. At the 
conclusion of the luncheon, they returned 
to the U.S. Ambassador’s residence, where 
President Bush held bilateral meetings with 
President Felix Houphouét-Boigny of the 
Ivory Coast and Prime Minister Sosuke Uno 
of Japan. President Bush then went to the 
Pyramide du Louvre, where he attended 
the opening session of the 15th economic 
summit of industrialized nations. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
working dinner for summit leaders at the 
Hotel de la Marine. Following the dinner, 
he was joined by Mrs. Bush, and they pro- 
ceeded to the balcony of the hotel, where 
they viewed a bicentennial parade. They 
then returned to the U.S. Ambassador’s resi- 
dence, where they stayed overnight. 


July 15 

During the first full day of the economic 
summit, the President participated in morn- 
ing and afternoon plenary sessions and a 
working luncheon at the Arche de la De- 
fense. 

In the evening, at the Louvre, President 
Bush participated in a summit working ses- 
sion, toured a medieval fortress, and attend- 
ed a dinner for summit leaders hosted by 
President Mitterrand. 


July 16 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a church service at the 
American Cathedral of Paris. The President 
then participated in morning and afternoon 
plenary sessions and a working luncheon at 
the Arche de la Defense. 





July 17 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush left Paris and arrived at Schiphol Air- 
port in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
where they were met by Dutch and Ameri- 
can officials. After an arrival ceremony at 
the airport, they proceeded to Noordeinde 
Palace, The Hague, where they had tea 
with Queen Beatrix. The President then 
met with Prime Minister Ruud Lubbers at 
Binnenhof, the parliamentary building com- 
plex. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a working luncheon with Prime Minister 
Lubbers at Catshuis, the Prime Minister’s 
official residence. Later, the President and 
Mrs. Bush toured the Pilgrim Fathers Exhi- 
bition and attended a reception hosted by 
local officials in Leiden. 


July 18 

In the morning, the President met with 
opposition leader Wim Kok at the U.S. Am- 
bassador’s residence. He then had breakfast 
with Dutch parliamentary leaders and For- 
eign Affairs Committee members. Later, 
the President and Mrs. Bush participated in 
a departure ceremony at Schiphol Airport 
and returned to Washington, DC. 

The President declared that major disas- 
ters exist in areas of Texas as a result of 
damage caused by tropical storm Allison 
that occurred between June 25 and July 7, 
and in Connecticut as a result of severe 
storms, high winds, and tornadoes that 
struck the western part of the State on July 
10. He directed the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency to provide assistance 
to supplement State and local recovery ef- 
forts. 


July 19 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—members of the congressional leader- 
ship, to discuss his recent trip to 
Europe and economic assistance for 
Poland and Hungary; 

—members of the Cabinet; 
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—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report on developments in 
the field of automotive products occurring 
in 1985. 


July 20 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—President France Albert René of Sey- 
chelles; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


July 21 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—a group of Republican Representatives; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 

Bush left the White House for a weekend 
stay at Camp David, MD. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 17 
William Lacy Swing, 


of North Carolina, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Career 
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Submitted July 17—Continued 


Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of South Africa. 


Johnny Young, 

of Pennsylvania, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Sierra Leone. 


Thomas C. Dawson II, 

of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund for a term of 2 years, 
vice Charles H. Dallara, resigned. 


John W. Shannon, 
of Maryland, to be Under Secretary of the 
Army, vice Michael P.W. Stone, resigned. 


Anne Newman Foreman, 

of Maryland, to be Under Secretary of the 
Air Force, vice James F. McGovern, re- 
signed. 


Gwendolyn S. King, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Commis- 
sioner of Social Security, vice Dorcas R. 
Hardy, resigned. 


Allen B. Clark, Jr., 

of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Veterans Affairs (Veterans Liaison and Pro- 
gram Coordination) (new position—Public 
Law 100-527). 


Linda J. Fisher, 

of Ohio, to be Assistant Administrator for 
Toxic Substances of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, vice John Arthur Moore, 
resigned. 


Herbert D. Kleber, 

of Connecticut, to be Deputy Director for 
Demand Reduction, Office of National 
Drug Control Policy (new position). 
Submitted July 18 

Howard K. Walker, 

of New Jersey, a career member of the 
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Submitted July 18—Continued 


Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Democratic Republic of 
Madagascar and to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Federal 
Islamic Republic of Comoros. 


Lannon Walker, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Federal Republic of Nigeria. 


Glen A. Holden, 

of California, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Jamaica. 


John A. Betti, 

of Michigan, to be Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisition, vice Robert B. Cos- 
tello, resigned. 


Submitted July 20 


Sheldon J. Krys, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Assistant Secretary of State for 
Diplomatic Security, vice Robert E. Lamb, 
resigned. 


Sally J. Novetzke, 

of Iowa, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Malta. 


Loret Miller Ruppe, 

of Maryland, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Norway. 


Nicolas Miklos Salgo, 

of Florida, for the rank of Ambassador in his 
capacity as the Special Negotiator for Prop- 
erty Issues. 


John A. Knauss, 
of Rhode Island, to be Under Secretary of 
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Commerce for Oceans and Atmosphere, 
vice William Evans, resigned. 


Richard Schmalensee, 
of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, vice Thomas 
Gale Moore, resigned. 


Clifford R. Oviatt, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the remainder of 
the term expiring August 27, 1993, vice 
Wilford W. Johansen, resigned. 


Donald F. Rodgers, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board for the remainder 
of the term expiring December 16, 1992, 
vice John E. Higgins, Jr. 


Withdrawn July 20 


John E. Higgins, Jr., 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board for a term of 5 
years expiring December 16, 1992, vice 
Donald L. Dotson, term expired, which was 
sent to the Senate on January 3, 1989. 


Wilford W. Johansen, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board for a term of 5 
years expiring August 27, 1993, reappoint- 
ment, which was sent to the Senate on Jan- 
uary 3, 1989. 
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